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The Virginia State Board of Education 


Adopted 


GRADED CLASSICS fi Reader 





for Supplementary Reading in the 
Fifth Grade for all Virginia Cities 








In revising Graded Classics Fifth Reader, the main object has 
been to omit the more difficult selections and to shorten others, so as to 
give greater variety and greater number of selections of literary value, 


so graded as to make an easy step-up from the Fourth Grade. 


The biographical notes and the grouping of selections will be 


found valuable helps in making the reading lessons interesting. 





Graded Classics Readers are adopted for public schools of 


Virginia Kentucky New York City 
North Carolina Mississippi Baltimore 
Georgia Florida Philadelphia 


And hundreds of independent cities and districts. 





6,000,000 copies of Graded Classics Readers have been used 


in tbe schools of America 





B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta RICHMOND Dallas 


(Entered at the Post-Office at Richmond, Va., as second-class matter.) 
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Editorial 


Mr. Wilson Is a 


present himself ! 


pretty good Christmas 


Mw MS 
Don't forget te give a bit of vourself to the 
who don't need money. They are just 


is heart hungry as the folks who need little 


Dont forget the glad hand. and glad eve 
and gladder heart this Christmas time. Give 
all three to the passerby. 

ws © 
The Christmas brings us mes- 


sages of love and cheer: in Europe it brings 


contrast ! 
messages of death. Here it reunites families; 
there it tells of unmarked graves “somewhere 
in France!” 
aS SF SB 
Hew about giving vourself a little more to 
the community in which vou live? It’s a diffi- 
rult gift, but it’s a precious one. and beside it 
money and other material things seem “stale, 
Hat and unprofitable.” 
SS SS 
“There is no duty which we so often neg- 
lect as the duty of being happy.” says Ste- 
venson, Let's mend our ways. A) generous 
sinile and a hearty handshake are worth a 
ten-pound note any day. 
FF FS SS 
Well, another Conference has come and 
gone, and the high water mark is lifted still 
higher! the 
Which have driven Virginia to the ferefront 


Some day when great forces 


tn educational matters are measured, the in- 
spiration caught from these great gatherings 
will be duly recognized. It is fine, it is strong. 
it is effective, 

Ss «© 


and 


The value of a good letter as a Christmas 
gift! Try it. 
just sit down and look into vour heart and 


If vou haven't a gift to send, 


write. Send a generous message—one of love 
and interest, one reviving old memories and 
one telling of new hopes and of new happi- 
ness. Let cheer be its keynote, and we will 
wager dollars to doughnuts that vour “gift” 


will outrival the gorgeous figments from Tif- 


fanv's. 
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Work 


A Song of Triumph 
Work! 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern command, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair, 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 

Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 


And what is so glad as the surge of it, 


And what is so strong as the summons deep, 


Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it, 
Fiery steeds in full control, 

Nostrils aquiver to greet the goal. 
Work, the Power that drives behind, 
Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster, 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it? 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road / 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 
Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world. 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it? 
And what is so huge as the aim of it? 
Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 


Calling the plan of the Maker out, 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaking the earth to a glorious end, 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 

Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 

Thank God for a world where none may 

shirk— 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 
Angela Morgan, in New York Evening 

Mail. 


Ss ££ LB 


“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


In one of the Piedmont counties of Virginia 
there is a handsome colonial home wher 
wealth and refinement abide. From the 
standpoint of equipment there is nothing to 
be desired. The owners have not only known 
the best of metropolitan life in America, but 
have traveled extensively, and have thus ac- 
quired a fine sense of relative values. Theil 
home is an accurate exponent of their ripen 
ened experience. 

Its hospitality is charming. 
spirit reaches its fairest flower at Christmas. 
Then the best traditions of the day are up 
held. The doors are thrown wide open to th 


This generous 


country side, and sweet scenes, dear to thi 
heart of every Southerner, are re-enacted. Th: 
Christmas—the Christmas of 

is realized. There in the cen- 


old) Virginia 

song and story 
tre of the long hall is the bowl of eggnog— 
beneath a generous bunch of mistletoe! Holl) 
abounds. Trailing cedar lends its graceful 
garlands to hall and stairway, and cut flowers 
luxuriate in the conservatory warmth, In the 
ow 


library a great wood fire throws its m« 
glow over tables laden with presents for the 
host and hostess. Beneath stairs, in the large 
dining room of olden days, is a Chrisimas 
tree with remembrances for every emp!|oyee 
on the place. After the first greetings are 
over, and the golden flavor of the eggnog has 
been sampled, the guests assemble here and 
listen to old plantation melodies sung by old 
plantation darkies and by their clever de- 
scendants of the present. The flavor of the 





nd 
ld 


he 
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olien unspoilt day is present, and after the 

tribution of gifts, the fairest wishes of 
master and mistress are given in ‘simple and 
heartfelt manner. 

teturning above stairs the guests listen to 
other songs and stories told and sung by tal- 
ent from Washington and New York, and not 
infrequently supphed by charming friends 
Then comes the Christmas 
charm ! 


from a distance, 
dinner—a “wassail” of completest 
Kkyery essential of the oldest tradition is 
present and mirth reigns supreme. ‘Toasts 
are drunk, stories told and songs are sung. 


The “loving cup” goes round and round, and 
ihe hands of the old hall clock are forgotten! 
Nien daneing—then a play mayhap, and 
then the “good nights” and the “good-byes.” 
The days of Tom Page, of Virginius Dabney, 


and of Hopkinson Smith have come again 
and the flavor is in no whit lost! 
Ba ae bo 

Several years since just as the guests were 
vetting their “wraps” for the crisp drive 
home, the mistress of the mansion touched 
the writer on the arm and said: “Come. I 
want to show you one of my most highly 
prized gifts.” Passing into the library she 
pointed to a single white hyacinth growing in 
i tiodest tin can covered with tissue paper. 
Despite the fact that it was surrounded by 
treasures from Paris and London and a half 
score of American cities, its simplicity and 
purity were undimmed. “Mrs. Blank from 
the mountains,” said my lady, “walked across 
the fields this morning and brought it to me. 
She told me that she knew of my love for 
lovers, and that six weeks ago she put the 
ina jar of water, in order that it might 
looming for me at ‘Christmas time.’ 
Pointing to the beautiful remembrances about 
it. she said: “I prize these, but this—the 
bevitiful thought of it all—goes straight to 


my heart.” 
eS 
Supervised Study 
The Journa urges the teachers of the State 
lo give especial attention to Dr. Hall-Quest’s 
The principle 


artices on Supervised Study. 


seems so sane and necessary; it also seems so 
workable. The chief argument used against it, 
we faney, would be the difficulty of introduc- 
ing it without destroying or seriously inter- 
rupting the daily program. To meet this ob- 
jection Dr. Hall-Quest says: 


“Principals and teachers in Virginia doubtless 
hesitate to adopt this method because they fear it 
would involve a confusing readjustment toan already 
hard-won daily schedule. By the introduction of 
the divided recitation-period supervised study can 
be adopted without the slightest change in the daily 
schedule. This method of dividing the recitation 
period between reciting and studying has been 
found successful in several schools, notably the high 
school in Newark, New Jersey, and in Cairo, Illinois. 
It is simply the reduction of the amount of time 
usually devoted to hearing lessons and spending 
considerable time on a more thorough exposition of 
the assignment and observing the pupils attack this 
assignment. In algebra, for example, a large part 
of the hour would be spent on the assignment, with 
several illustrations on the board by the teacher and 
one or two examples of this assignment worked by 
the class in the teacher’s presence. Whenever the 
pupils show vagueness or inaccuracy the teacher 
deals with the needy ones asking direct or leading 
questions, but never giving the pupil any informa- 
tion. The teacher simply halts a pupil who is using 
a wrong procedure, asks him why he is using this 
method, what is the meaning of the rule or principle 
involved in these problems, etc., etc.” 


The Journat believes that supervised study 
will not only insure thoroughness, but that 
it will go far towards insuring discipline, The 
child who understands his lesson is interested 
in it, and the interested child is the quiet 
child. Breaches of discipline frequently mean 
that some Jocal attraction has temporarily out- 
rivaled the interest of books and recitations. 
Ali of school life is fillled with competition. 
The student is beset with countless temptations, 
and the fact that the schoolroom ever wins the 
victory is largely due to two factors—the per- 
sonality of the teacher and her capacity to 
arouse the vital interest of her pupil. The lat- 
ter point is usually gained by her successful 
effort to vitalize the lesson and to bring it 
within the clear comprehension of the student. 
Just here comes in the invaluable assistance of 
supervised study. 

For the benefit of those teachers who did 
not see Dr. Hall-Quest’s articles last session, 
we reproduce his exact definition of super- 
vised study. 
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study means that method of instruc- 
which the teacher so presents the 
hand that every pupil is given an 


“Supervised 
tion by means ot 
subject-matter in 


adequate opportunity to understand and master its 
various problems Supervised study is concerned 
not so much with hearing lessons as with learning 
lessons. The teacher who is trying to teach her 
pupils how to study is not interested in memory 
feats Recitation periods we must have, of course, 
for reviews are essential and summaries are indis- 
pensable but with a thoroughly organized super- 


study the teacher will find less need of the 
old-time recitation She will find in the study ample 
ground tor marks if she is wedded to such a 
method of class administration. * * * From one angle 


vision of 


class 


supervised study is simply an elaborate assignment. 
The next lesson is made so clear and sufficient time 
is taken that every pupil is given a chance to gras) 
its details This is fair to the pupil. Nothing is 
gained by an austere, autocratic attitude on the part 
of the teacher Knowledge is not esoteric or aristo- 
cratic. It belongs to everybody and every one ought 


much of it as possible 
is guiding and 


chance to get as 
telling or testing, it 
knowledge.” 


to have a 
Teaching is not 
helping others to get 


“ 4 4 


‘Sh owing off’’ Before the Superintendent 


fears that the dav 


has passed when pupils are made to “show 


Phe Journan sadly (4%) 


off” before the Superintendent ! (fone bevond 
fear, is the shockheaded boy who 
head, the 
wnaenic youth who could outspell Noah Web 


reenall, We 


could lo incredible “SIMS in his 


ster, and the nervous girl, with burning eves 


and fixed stare, who could reel off “Bingen 


on the Rhine” so rapidly that it seemed as ex 


pressionless and attentiated as a telegraph 
wire. 
These the 


ments of the school, and were rung on usually 


prodigies were star advertise- 


as the climax of a successful “visit.” or as the 


Iiitigating plea for an unsuccessful one. Thev 
were valuable as reserves also, and not infre- 


quently were rushed forward in 


cases to cover retreats from bad recitations or 
tc soften the 


emergency 


aftermath of a traitorous 
They the 


mounted scouts of sorely tried pedagogs, and 


lurid 
ease oof insubordination. were 
the amazing defenses of classroom stupidity! 
They were the aeronauts of intrenched med!- 
ocrity. Their passing marks a victory for the 
Republican onslaught against the 
the 


vallevs rise, the mountain peaks are lowered: 


MSSes il 


ramparts of aristocratic knowledge. As 


as the hewers of wood and drawers of water 


quit their jobs, the C:ceros and Demostheneses 
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must “go must seek the soft 


Now, we fancy, 


into trade” or 
forgetfulness of hemlock! 
official visits are paid with official sang froid, 
Teachers. pupils and superintendents — are 
glacial with professionalism and the whole af 
fair passes off with the suavity of a marriage 
in Reno, or a high noon operation for appen 
dicitis ! 


Well, it was not always thus. In the pic 


turesque gleam of bygone vears the sweet 
honevsuckle used to clamber over the Dori 
columns of the old front porch and give grate 
ful shade to fathers, lovers and dogs. Now, 
its graceful tendrils are being clipped awa) 


for fear they will rot the cornice and desiccate 


the paint! “For everything you gain, voi 


lose something,” savs Emerson, “and — for 
everything vou lose you gain something.” 


And vo the world Wags, 
Away back, vears and vears ago, a 
Visitation of 


Stipe! 
i 


intendent set out for a week's 
The 
were bad. and the schools ahead of him were 
of the truth 


were simply little grey mice amid a_ wilde 


schools. morning was raw, the = roads 


“one gallus” variety! In thes 
ness of serub pine, “broomsedge” and Noven 
frosts. A 


brought him to the gateway of his first charg 


ber nean drive of seven miles 


Hlis hesitant knock on the cieatriced door liad 
the effect of an anesthetic on hysteria. Thi 


tumult within died an unnatural death. and 
he entered nmid monastic silence, he el 
barrassed teacher descended from her = faw! 


colored platform and greeted him = nervo =|\ 
She 
modestly 
split-bottcmed chair of the vintage of 151!) 


offered him her enthroned seat. but 


declined, and accepted  instea:| 
a chair whose spinal column was weak. an 
Whose legs suffered an ever recurring: attack 
of “rickets.” The box stove was in its tstia 
morning coma, and the thermometer regist:re 
10. Even the copy book had fallen out o! 
the “hollow square” of the rock riven winlow 
sash ! 

The superintendent was asked if he wou! ln 
“hear the class.” (It lesson in goog 
raphy and had to «do with Esquimos, at 
Baffin Bay. and Labrador). He 
Then he was asked if he wouldn't “say » 
thingy to the children. This “plea In ayold 


Was a 


decline: 
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‘he also declined, and with a faint hope 

storing equilibrium, requested the teach- 

i continue her class “just as tho’ he 

t+ come in”! It continued, but with 

dy gnawing at its heels. Even the bright 

the ever present help in time of 

| le—began to falter and fail, and finally 

tim to the all-prevailing panic, sunk into 

iss of silence over the vital query: “Why 

© Esquimos drink whale oil 7” The air 

clammy and the silence audible. Finally, 

as the nerve tension was becoming un- 

ible, a boy fell over backward from his 

stool and saved the day. The superintendent 

ved to the rescue, the pupils shriekec 

| and the teacher, gathering her shat- 

tered forces together, restored a semblance of 

and studiousness. Then the atmos- 

ove cleared) somewhat and in a measure the 
Was saved, 

Just after the superintendent had heeded 

nother request “to say something to the pu- 

“and was preparing to make his exit 

ickly as possible, the teacher brought him 

toa tragic halt by saying: “Wouldn't you like 

to lear the children sing?” The prospect of 

ifintile opera never appealed to him less, vet 


every instinct of civilization beckoned one way 


there Was no escape. So, regaining his 
veut in the rickety embrace of the old split- 
chair, he waited with sinking 
heart for the “musie™ to begin. 

ow children.” said the teacher, “put up 
oll books, and let’s sing our "Cigarette Song’ 
Standing erect on 


hottomed 


-. 


lor the superintendent.” 
ery fawn colored platform, and with ruler up- 


riiscd. she began the opening stanza of the 
“song.” Never in the whole history of ana- 
ticin have animate or inanimate things suf- 


lero) as cigarettes suffered in that “Song.” 
lhe indictment was a blanket one—a scorch- 
is. scathing, searing arraignment, in which 
ler Was neither asked nor given, and 
wre the searlet chain of damaging “ex- 
“extended from the cradle to the grave ! 

lie unhappy youth, who had fallen a victim 


lo tue “loathsome and noxious habit.” was 


vuned from the first germ laden kiss of his 
lolescent love affairs to the last stretches of 


In ringing apotheosis his 


ils lectie sunset. 


doom was gibbetted as high as Haman, and 
the vouth of all Christendom were defied to 
minimize it or cut it down! Thus closed the 
ninth verse of this homemade philippic—a 
veritable Merrimac in its destructive capaci- 
ties! 

Intemperance, even in a_ righteous cause 
scarcely ever escapes the “cap and bells” how- 
ever, and the Nemesis here was too painful to 
dwell upon at length. This bristling epic 
this porcupine of nicotine denunciation was 
set to the heart swept cadences of “Robin 
Adair’ !! 

Oh! the tragic mutilation of it all!) Oh! 
the pitiful shattering of the childish treble as 
it fell, broken and wounded on the long slid- 
ing scale of Rob—in A—dair, or the terrible 
substitutes therefor! 

In an ecstacy of misery the superintendent 
thrust his hands in his pockets and felt the 
comforting squareness of a box of “Richmond 
Straight Cuts.” 
but nevertheless a solace, and while hugging 
it to his heart in pleasing anticipation of the 
hours to come, he heard the teacher say, in 2 
tone of lost laurels regained, “Now, children, 
we will sing our ‘School Hymn’ for the super- 
Heavens, a Aymn—what was 

Still standing erect on her 


It was an accusing solace. 


intendent.” 
coming next 4 
fawn colored platform, andl with scarcely a 
change of expression, she waved the ruler to 
and fro and quietly begun “One NSweetly 
Solemn Thought’! Wt seemed incredible. It 
seemed utterly beyond reason that this dread 
transition could occur without some explosion 
of outraged mirth or heart breaking pathos. 
And yet, such is the ready adaptability of 
childhood, that the thing was done with al- 
most the resignation of fatalism! With not 
the slightest apparent thought of incongruity 
the simple lines went forward: 


“Nearer my Father's house, 
Where many mansions be: 

Nearer to-day the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea. 


“Nearer the bound of life. 
Where burdens are laid down: 
Nearer to leave the heavy cross 
Nearer to gain the crown.” 
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Years have passed, but the superintendent 
has never forgotten that hymn, nor the far- 
away, unearthly light that those 
childish the air Did 
they catch a vision of something beautiful “be- 
Did the shadows lift for them?’ Did 
the morning light from which they had so re- 


came into 


eves as proceeded. 


vond / 


cently come bridge the valley of life and ir- 
radiate the there’? Who 
tell / 

lor them the sordid surroundings seemed to 


Gatewavs “over 


shall 
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-for the 


sphere of an hour seemed transfigured ! 


them narrow 
With 


the indescribable pathos of youth, the childish 


have passed away 


treble rose and fell, and finally softened to ex. 
quisite cadence as the closing prayer begun: 


Father, perfect my trust: 
Strengthen my spirit’s faith: 

Nor let me stand at last alone 
Upon the shore of death.” 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


My! but haven't we all had a busy time of 
it lately? And havent we been doing things? 
What the that fell to 
our lot in November and what with the plan- 


with routine work 
ning for the Conference and the participa- 
tion in that notable gathering, we have hard- 
Iv had 
sav howdy-do to our wives and children. 


an opportunity to breathe much less 


Yet 


it has all been delightful and one even talks 


about the recent happenings in one’s sleep. 
Now that the many clans which fore-gath- 


ered in) Richmond have returned home. and 


things have about gotten back to the normal 


we can indulge in some delicious retrospec- 
tion and count the many invigorating new 


ideas which have come to us through contact 
with our out-of-town friends. 

The thing about the Conference which most 
pleased this writer was the fraternal spirit 
that prevailed on all sides. Really, it remind- 
ed one of a oreat big hbrotherhood—a brother- 
hood that had the virtue of including hun- 
Hign 
and low, young and old, experienced and in- 
without re- 
“talked edu- 


until it seemed that no phase of it 


dreds of sisters among its members. 


experienced, mingled together 


straint or “standoffishness” and 
cation” 
left 
much that 


self-exaltation 


was untouched. Honest. we learned so 
there were moments of unwonted 
felt 
were nineteen Ph. D.’s compressed into one. 
And, Oh. the good English used by the 


The music of it still tinkles in our 


when we as though we 


' 
speakers! 


ears and makes us solemnly resolve never, 


never again to write or say anything until 
we have polished our utterances down to the 
(An ex- 


ception, of course, will be made in the case 


finest point of linguistic perfection. 


of these “news notes” since gossip wouldn't be 
gossip at all if it were too elegant in the mat- 


ter of svntax and rhetoric.) 


IN A LABYRINTH OF FIGURES 


Kew of the hundreds who heard Superin- 
Stearnes’ admirable address on “The 
that 
educational] 


tendent 


Year's Progress” remarkable recital of 


achievements with 


will 


Virginia's 
the last 
a vast deal of painstaking research it repre- 


twelvemonth ever realize whiat 


sented. The discourse, which by the way 1s 
to appear in pamphlet form, was much con 
In print it will mak 
The facts 
embodied in it were culled from the reports 


densed for delivery. 
about twenty-five or thirty pages. 


of 103 division superintendents, as well as 


from other records and official papers. Mr. 
Stearnes worked night and day in gathering 
his data and many were the columns of figures 
he had to add he could 


facts in brief and tangible form. 


before present his 
Had he not 
been an expert arithmetician, to whom figures 
are as pie, he would have been a lost mat 
More than once this chronicler was attacke: 
with vertigo at the mere sight of the tat 
Superintendent’s lightning-like activitie- 1 
calculating percentages. 





Intl 
the 


CHse 
t be 


4 
Wat- 
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ut the preparation of the address on “The 
)ar's Progress” was not the only labor which 
winded the attention of Mr. Stearnes dur- 
inw the days immediately preceding the Con- 
ference. At the same time he was engaged in 
vrinding out the “copy” for his instructive 


at 


is-page pamphlet entitled “Counting the 
Cost.” This publication, which is most. at- 
tractively illustrated, contains much of both 


historic and economic .value. It goes back to 
the very day dawn of Virginia’s public 
«jhools in 1796, and tells most interestingly of 
the difficulties they experienced and of the 
setbacks they suffered until 1870, when the 
master hand of the giant Ruffner set them on 
firm. unshakable foundation. 

lhe tone of the pamphlet is distinctly op- 
timistic. vet it contains no mincing of the 
truth in regard to present conditions. Indeed, 
‘he undisguised object of the publication is 
to show that this State today is spending 
only 11.35 per capita in educating the chil- 
dren of her counties, whereas the minimum 
per capita for country pupils should be $20 
ind for city children $30. 

Mr. Stearnes, in his monograph, says that 
the school revenues from State, county and 
district taxation in 1913-14 amounted to $4,- 
Then he adds: “If the local levies 
in every county in the State were raised to 


“rt ()f (0), 


the maximum of fifty cents, the sum of $2,- 
(00.000 would yet be required to afford the 
requisite per capita of $20.” 


\nswering his own question: How shall the 
extra funds be raised? he declares that the 
“tate and the county (or the city) should 
hear the burdens equally. In short, he thinks 
that after all of the counties and cities have 
been encouraged to raise their levies to fifty 
cents, the Legislature should meet the situa- 
ton by retaining the present school tax of 
ten cents on the one hundred dollars as a sep- 
“wl and extra and special contribution to 
pray and grammar grade work in the 
Weaker communities of the Commonwealth 
especially, 


WORK IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Inspector Arthur D. Wright was a stranger 
to desk in the office during most of No- 


vember, the larger part of his time away from 
the office being spent at the Negro Farmers’ 
Conference at Hampton Institute. Mr. 
Wright reports that the conference of 1915 
was “bigger and better than ever before” in 
the strictest sense of the word, there being 
exhibits indicating the work of the Farm 
Demonstration Agents and Supervising In- 
dustrial Teachers from some thirty-five coun. 
ties in the State. A more extended account 
of this conference is reported elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal. 

During two days of the conference Mr. 
Wright also met with the Rural School Agents 
for Negro Schools from all of the Southern 
States, who had come to Hampton to confer 
in regard to their work and more particularly 
in planning a course of study for the new 
county training schools. 

But in addition to being at Hampton, In- 
spector Wright found time to conduct a party 
of interested educators to Claremont, where 
the remains of the Smallwood Memorial In- 
stitute were viewed, This institution now 
consists of a wonderfully attractive site, an 
excellent plant and a very large and burden- 
some debt. Plans are being formulated to try 
to save it for further useful work among the 
negroes of Virginia. 

Following the trip to Claremont, Mr. 
Wright spent November 8rd in Charles City 
county with Superintendent Alvin C. Cooper 
at the annual exhibit of the Charles City ne- 
gro schools, where an excellent exhibit had 
been gotten together by Mrs. Mary FE. Gray, 
the supervising industrial teacher, and R. E. 
IF. Washington, the farm demonstration 
agent. The following day the annual teach- 
ers’ institute for the white teachers of Caro- 
line county was held at the Lee-Maury High 
School. An interesting program had been ar- 
ranged by Superintendent Washington, ana 
was participated in by practically all of the 
teachers of the county, who showed a most 
delightful professional zeal and interest in 
their work. 

From Caroline the trail led to Ashland, 
where on the next day that county's white 
teachers assembled for their annual institute. 
Here Inspector Wright found himself in the 
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embarrassing position of being the whole pro- 
gram, but sole Wari cliscussions of constitu- 
tronal questions and the election of officers for 


the County Teachers’ Association served to 


help fil! out the program, 


WAY FROM THE “COMMON ILERD™ 


Tuesday, November 16th, was probably the 


coldest ay of the fall, but that did not de 


ter Superintendent A. J. Renforth and his 
new Ford from taking Mr. Wright to five 
Interesting schools in’ York county, starting 


at Tabb School. where Superintendent Ren- 


forth helped Miss Curtis build the fire, and 


Where a imost attractive one-room school was 
found. The path led to Darbytown colored 
school, where Deacon Lovett presided with 


becoming dignity. and where a most unusual 
arrangement in the nature of a “pen” in the 
This, the 


visitors were told. had been put there for the 


corner of the room had been built. 
use of the Superintendent anc his visitors, “so 
that he 


the common 


would not have to come in contact 


with herd)” 
Next in order was the large graded schoo! 


ish 


has heen 


near Grafton, and the colored school at 


Neck, an anonymous picture of which 
doing missionary work ina number of our edu- 
cational bulletins for several Recess 
was then taken for dinner at Superintendent 
Renferth’s 


schools in 


Vvears. 
home, after which two of the six 
Nelson District This 
district with fiftv-one white children of school 


were visited, 


age, and 395 colored children, is probably the 
the State. Llistoricnl 


within its bounds. 


“blackest™ district in 
included 
Was spent with Superin- 
tendent Chestertield, 
were pat to the splendisl new schools at Ma- 
At the latter place 


flag raising and Bible presentation exercises 


Yorktown is 
Friday, the 19th, 
Tyler. in 


where visits 


tonen and Drewrv's Bluff. 
were conducted by the Liberty Council of the 


dr. O. U. A. M South Riehmond. A 


busv day was wound up with a league meet 


from 


Ing and entertainment at Prospect Heights 
School. 
GOOD NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Secretary E. R. Chesterman, who early in 


October began the work ot Inspecting the col- 
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leges registered by the Department of Pub! 
reports exceptionally large en 
rollments at all of the thus 

Evidently the European war, 


Instruction. 
Institutions 
visited by him, 
Which is held responsible nowadays for alos 
everything disagreeable that occurs, has liv 
no effect pon those aspiring for collegiat 


honors in Virgimia. Particularly noticeabl 


the increased attendance of voung Women al 
the Really 


we men will have to watch that other sex Jest 


institutions of higher learning. 
we wake up some fine day and find that it 
representatives know a whole lot more than 
we do. 

It will gratify the friends of William snd 
Mary College to hear that this vear's enroll- 


ment is the second largest in the history ot 


that time-honored institution. And the = ses 
sion which SUrpasses the present one, tt 
should be explained, was that of 1905-6, when 


Ilere 
are some figures pertaining to this vear’s e 
rollment of William and Mary: Total nim- 
ber of students in college and academy, 24: 


strict entrance rules were not enforced. 


in collegiate department 173: in academy 61; 
freshmen S”. 

Richmond beautiful. leafy 
new setting at Westhampton, has also entered 
It now lins 


( ‘ollege. in its 


Upon a vear of great prosperity. 
of 263 of whom 9) are fres! 
men, at Westhampton Coul- 


lege, which is co-ordinated with the first me 


an enrollment 
Across the lake 


tioned institution, are 112 voung ladies o! 
“serious purpose,” but irresistible | personal 


Qf this interesting aggregation fift) 


Westhampton College ha: 


charm. 
are freshmen. 


t 


enrollment of S2 last session. It is modest 
proud of its increased numbers this vear. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. Ly 


burg, is another firmly established institu 


Whose influence is constantly broadenin: 


fact well attested by its splendid enroll 
of 607 students. Last vear the session clos 
with a total of 610, and the 
that this vear’s final total will be even lJarzet 
Of the whole student body, 262 are freshiu 
207 of the 
Virginia. Recently 
books have been added to the magnifice: 
brary of Randolph-Macon. 


indications 


women come 10 


while young 


$2,000 worth of 
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en the Secretary visited Sweet Briar 
(. eve. November 12th, his poetic soul was 
ited with the vision of roses blooming 
among the garden flowers and in the 
ss of 199 comely young ladies. Apropos 
e high coloring in the cheeks of the stu- 
it may be explained that Sweet Briar 
eet plenty of fresh air, for they are ex- 
onally athletic and live much in the open. 
i} total enrollment at this college this ses- 
199. divided as follows: sub-freshmen 
. ollegians 117. In the college department 
© freshmen, 22 sophomores, 11 juniors 
10) seniors. 

\t Hollins one also sees more rosy cheeked, 
iy girls who are enjoying the combina- 
of study and well-balanced exercises. 
total enrollment here is 208, of whom 130 

i the collegiate department. 
rvinian Christian College. Lynchburg, a 
ieational institution, which is rated as a 
or college, likewise feels well satisfied witi: 
rospects for its session’s work. It has 
cnvollment of 94 young men and women. 
laboratory of “Virginia Christian” has 
eon greatly improved, both in the matter of 
iment and supplies within the last jew 
onths., and its students are manifesting great 


terest in thetr seience work. 
LINCOLN OUT IN BUCHANAN 


lopographieally Buchanan county is very 
veed. For this reason almost all of its 
ols belong to the one and two room type. 
Ih company with Superintendent W. L. 
Inspector A. TL. Lincoln spent the 
| week in November visiting schools 


() Dey’. 


Hou the eastern to the western boundary of 
I} nan, 
‘iy. Lincoln reports much improvement in 
ol affairs in this county, especially in the 
Through — the 
vencoy of patrons’ leagues the people are lend- 


ection of new buildings. 


iv lielp and co-operation to the work of the 
on superintendent. At one point, sixty 
ren are being taught by two teachers in 


Hol one-room building, but listen—hard by, 
eautiful) new two-room building, with 
vors of oak, is approaching completion. And 


this school will own a library, an organ, pte 
tures and drinking cups. Isn't it stimulating 
to see such ao school right down between 
two mountains on the bank of a tiny stream 
spanned by a swinging bridge? Other schools 
in the county are doing equally as well. 
Karlier in the month Mr, Lincoln made an 
address before a large gathering of colored 
people at a school fair in Surry county. The 
exhibit of farm products and of work in cook- 
ing, sewing and manual training revealed to 
the inspector the fact that our colored work 
ers are making rapid progress. Among others 
two negro boys received prizes for raising one 
hunelred bushels of corn to the acre, Pwo col 
ored workers, a county demonstrator in agri 
culture and a supervisor of industrial work. 
are doing much to help the colored people. 


BUBBLING WITIL ENTILUSIASM 


“Boil it down, boil it down” was the ex- 
hortation given Inspector John B. Terrell this 
week as. with flushed cheeks and radiant 
smile, he dropped into the office to tell about 
the many encouraging and delightful things 
he had seen in) Spotsvivania, Rockbridge 
Charlotte, Smyth, Scott and Bland counties 
and Bristol city during the past month. 

Mr. Terrell opened his monthly campaign 
in Spotsylvania county on October 26th, when 
he met the Spotsvlvania teachers at the court 
house for an all-day institute. Tle reports that 
most of the teachers were there and brough# 
their voices with them. Practically the entire 
dav was given over to round table discussion - 
of vital school problems. “Rarely have I 
seen, savs Mr. Terrell, “such genuine earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm among a body of teach 
ers. 

It had been six vears since Mr. Terrell vis 
ited this battle-searred old county and he says 
that the transformation which has taken place 
during that time in the Spotsylvania schools 
and roads is nothing short of remarkable. 

November 4th we find Mr. Terrell attend- 
ing the teachers’ institute and viewing the ex- 
hibits of the school fair at Lexington in Rock- 
bridge. After having satisfied himself that 


the superintendent and teachers of this great 
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county were “on to their jobs.” and after hav- 
ing spoken to them on his pet subject ‘The 
Standardization of Schools.” he hurried on to 
Charlotte. November Sth and 6th, 
he communed the Charlotte teachers in 
their institute at Charlotte Court House. 
While the Inspector was impressed with the 
the program, 


enthusiasm “which,” he 


\\V here, On 


with 


splendid attendance, excellent 
and the 
udds. “seemed to have gripped every teacher 


he commends especially the social 


educational 


present.” 
jyeature of this institute which found delight- 
ful expression in a luncheon and an_ excel- 
lently rendered amateur play tendered the 
visiting teachers. 

HAPPY DAYS IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 

November 7th to 20th were busy but happy 
days with the Inspector, who, during this 
time was in Virginia. The first 
four days of his two-weeks itinerary in the 
Superintendent 
Sixteen 


Southwest 


Southwest were spent with 
Copenhaver in the schools of Smyth. 
schools and sixty-two teachers came under 
Mr. Terrell’s that time. 
Among this number one-room 
schools. and 


in facet, he says, every type from the 


observation  1n 
were schools. 


two-room colored schools, high 


schools: 
one-teacher school at Centenary, to the fifteen- 
teacher school at Marion. 

Would that space were ullowed to speak of 


the many evidences of educational growth 
which the Inspector saw in Smyth county, 


of the splendid new high school at Love's 
Mill: of the modern two-room building at 
Union: of the six-room building in process of 
construction at Oak Point: all of which were 
made possible by the liberal contributions of 
the people. But 
fine ourselves to quoting this passa ge from 
Mr. Terrell’s report: “The schools were full 
of pupils and the teachers full of enthusiasm, 
so the schools of Smyth were humming.” 
“Possibly no county in the State.” says In- 
spector Terrell, “can show more rapid recent 
advancement in the development of her 
schools than Seott.” “The people of Scott,” 
he adds, “are on fire with educational enthusi- 
A splendid new building at Nickels- 


we must condense and con- 


asm.” 
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ville, a $15,000 addition to the building at 
Gate City, a handsome addition to the school 
at Rye Cove, a $10,000 building at Clinch- 
port, and a modern two-room structure at 
Yuma, taking the place of an old one-room 
building, are but a few of the material eyi- 
dences of the determination of the people and 
of the superintendent and trustees of Scott 
county to have “nothing short of the best” for 
their children. Nine new buildings, aggregat- 
ing in cost $70,000, have just been completed 
Of this 


amount only about one-fourth will be paid 


or are in process of construction. 
out of public funds and not a dollar will be 
borrowed from the State. 

Besides inspecting the schools of Scott, Mr. 
Ferrell attended the institute at 
Clinchport on November 12th and held a con- 
ference of the high school principals of the 
county at Gate City on the 13th. At this lat- 
ter meeting a plan for uniform examinations 
for all of the high schools of the county was 


teachers’ 


agreed upon and the new high school course 
of study was reviewed and explained by Mr. 
Terrell. 

Kn route from Smyth to Scott county, the 
stopped over for a few hours in 
“As proud and as happy as a_ bos 
his first toy.” Mr. Terrell. in 
speaking of Superintendent Fitzpatrick, who 
took the Inspector through his $125,000 gram 
mar and high building in Bristol. 
“And.” adds Mr. Terrell, “he has every rea- 
son to be proud and happy for he has one ot 
the most thoroughly modern, up-to-date and 
complete school plants to be found in the 
State.” 

The teachers’ institute at Bland on Novem- 
ber 18th and 19th formed a fitting climax to 
the Inspector's visit to the Southwest. “The 
winds blew and the rain descended,” but the 
teachers came, and most of them joined heurt- 
ily in the informal discussions of school prob- 


inspector 
Bristol. 


showing Says 


school 


lems suggested by the various questions stb- 
mitted by the teachers. Despite the storm. a 
large audience composed of citizens and teach: 
ers heard the Inspector’s address on “Dis: ip- 
line” delivered in one of the churches of Blind 
on the evening of the 19th. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT STEARNES BEFORE THE 
RICHMOND CONFERENCE— 1915 


(\eering indeed was the message which 
-to the Virginia Edueational Conference 
on its opening night, November 24th, when 


Stute Superintendent R. C. Stearnes spoke on 
“The Year's Progress” and told in simple, 
forceful) language what had been accom- 


plished within the last twelve months by the 
Educational workers of this State. 

\\ithout at any time resorting to the 
flavers of rhetoric or seeking to mount the 
heights of oratory, Mr. Stearnes confined him- 
vf strictly to facts—facts which must have 
convinced all within the sound of his voice 
that this State now is thoroughly alive to the 
Better 
still, he proved that the educational activities 
of the last year have been confined to no one 
As he 


himself remarked a little before the meeting, 


importance of training her young. 


section and no one line of endeavor. 


the array of statistics on which he based his 
statements offered material for at least a 
dozen separate speeches of congratulation. 

In his address the speaker declared that 
Division Superintendents, as well as teachers, 
lave been almost indefatigable: that hundreds 
of commodious new school houses have been 
erected: that the fight against illiteracy has 
horne amazingly rich fruits: that the enroll- 
ment of pupils has increased to an astonish- 
ing degree; and that school patrons are in- 
terested as never before, while the internal 
workings of the school system show that the 
educational authorities are striving with not- 
ible success to fit the education of county and 
city children alike to the needs of every-day 
11T¢ 


OVER A MILLION FOR BUILDINGS 


said the 
Superintendent, in his opening remarks. 
“the State expended last vear more than a mil- 
‘ion dollars.” And then he went on to tell of 
iimherless new schoolhouses, both urban and 
riral, whose cost ranged all the way from 
“192.900.00 (the Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond.) to $5,000.00. 


“In the matter of building alone.” 


State 


In this connection he also mentioned “the 
wonderful building spirit” among the negroes, 
who have vied with the whites in their efforts 
to assist in the training of their children. The 
educational ambitions of the colored folk may 
be fully appreciated when it is known that in 
many instances they have contributed more 
than half of the cost of buildings for their 
children. 

No less generous have been the white school 
patrons, who, in some of the less prosperous 
counties, have contributed thousands from 
their private purses to insure the erection of 
new schools. “It is a picture good to look 
upon,” said Mr. Stearnes, “but the outlook for 
1915-16 is even better.” And then he told of 
future building plans of the division superin- 
tendents in many parts of the Commonwealth. 

Touching on the subject of supervision, the 
importance of which he never fails to em- 
phasize, Mr. Stearnes next directed attention 
to the fact that last vear the division superin- 
tendents paid 42,500 visits to their schools, as 
compared with 40,111 in 1913-14. He also re- 
ferred in complimentary terms to the effective 
work done by the colored supervisors in thirty- 
five of the one hundred and three school di- 
visions of the State. New features in the su- 
pervision of city white schools also were en- 
tertainingly described. 


PRESSING FINANCIAL NEEDS 


Next the speaker directed his remarks to the 
“intense anxiety” which prevails in this day of 
thoroughly awakened interest among progres- 
sive school leaders on account of the limited 
funds at their disposal. “There is good reason 
for this new, or rather, IT should say, this re- 
newed zeal in building schoolhouses and the 
funds must be provided,” said Mr. Stearnes. 
“The children are trooping to our call by the 
thousands and tens of thousands, and T am 
quite sure that our average attendance of 318.- 
000 last vear would have been 340,000 if the 
school plant had been large enough to provide 


comfortable seating and hygienic breathing. 
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Did not the Legis- 
lature of 1914 greatly increase your revenue?” 
The Legislature of 1914 thought it was giving 
the public schools additional funds to the ex- 
tent of S265.060,00, but in the actual eXxperl- 


“But some one will ask: 


ence of last vear we found that our State reve- 
nue was increased only $173,922.25. | This, 
With an increase in local revenues amounting to 
SI9L508.36, gave us a total increase in reve- 
nue of $365.430.61, our revenue for 1914-15 be- 
Ing S6S23451.29 as compared with $6455, 
020.68 for 1913-14. But in the meantime what 


Was happening in the schools / 
ENROLLMENT BREAKS ALL RECORDS 


“The enrollment of session 1914-15." con- 
tinued the State Superintendent, “will long re- 
mainas a landmark in our educational history. 
The increase was more than 28.000 and the 
very best record in any former year since 1872 
Was surpassed by a gain which was fifty per 
cent greater than the gain of that previous 
best vear. The increase in enrollment in 
ISs3-4.— the largest increase prior to 1914-15 
was 19.670: the increase for 1914-15, as above 
stated. was more than 28.000, I regret that we 
cunnot give the exact figures as two or three 
of the local re ports are unavordably delaves| 


on account of illness.’ 
MARKED INCREASE IN) ENROLLMENT 


After touching briefly on a method by which 
he hopes to see the State school funds increased 
S1.500,000 within the next vear, Mr. Stearnes 
said: 

“In 1912-13 our increase in enrollment was 
S112. in 1913-14, 15,029, and last vear it was 
. total increase in 


over 28.000, This makes 
three vears of more than 61.000 pupils, Our 
enrollment now is about 470.000: in 1911-12 it 
was 409,825: if the difference between these 
two numbers. which is our increase for three 
vears, be subtracted from the smaller number, 
the result will be 348.825. which does not differ 
materially from 348471. the enrollment for 


session 1892-93. 
“hi appears, therefore that the public school 
system of Virginia has increased its enroll- 


ment as much in the past three years as <ur- 
ing the preceding nineteen years. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE REQUIRED 


“What additional revenue is needed to take 
care of this Increase in enrollment ¢ Let us see 
how much additional revenue was required for 
the same enrollment between 
1892-93 and 1911-12. The total school revenue 
of 1892-93 was $1.798.157.90, that of 1911-1 


increase in 


was $9.616.964.16: the increase was S3.S1s. 
The increase from 1911-12 to 1914-15 
It thus appears that 


S06.26. 
was only $1,206489,15. 
our increase in revenue has not kept pace with 
the increase in enrollment, to say nothing of 


providing for increased efficiency in the 


schools and broader fields of effort.” 
FACTS ABOUT SCHIOOL REVENUES 


“Not only in enrollment,” continued Mr. 
Stearnes, “but also in attendance, in the deve! 
opment of the teaching force, of the content o 
the curriculum, of the co-ordinated activities 
of teachers and patrons and in every other re 
spect save increase of revenue, Virginia lias 
previous records during this 
eventful session of 1914-15."% And then, a mo 
ment later, he explained the pressing need 0! 


surpassed all 


additional funds by saving: 

“Our annual school revenue in 1905 was 22. 
3210245: in 1907, $38.473.048.41: im 10, 
$4.385.784.50: im 1911, $5.170,583.64: in 11, 
S6.09LSSLA9: in 1915, S6.825451.29. The vr 
spective increases in the order named ar 


$784,799.14: Sv. 


-y 


040.945.46: $912,136.09: 
The last of these five 1 


creases 1s gratifving, of course, but vou 


PIT.SO2 STH 1069.80, 


observe that it is the smallest biennial en! 
ment since 1905. The truth about the miitte 


is that local levies have almost reached tlie 


limit and the State must come to the res 

After expressing his gratification at th 
passage of the statute of 1914 which admit 
children of six years to school under certa!! 
conditions, Mr. Stearnes mentioned by 1) ca Tit 
certain counties which have increased tel 


school enrollment. 
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ILLITERACY WONDERFULLY REDUCED 


1) was when he came to the subject of illit- 
eeicy or rather of Virginia’s great work in 
reducing her illiteracy—that the State Super- 
jtendent waxed most enthusiastic. After cor- 

commending the efforts of those who 
done so much to help remove this blot 
from the fair name of the Commonwealth, Mr, 
Stearnes sald: 
\Ve know that the white illiteracy in this 
“tute. between ten and twenty vears of age. 
wen reduced from 24.521 to less than 1¢.- 
and the colored illiteracy between ten and 
tventy vears of age, from 31,294 to less than 
0. 
~There is no reasonable doubt of our bring: 
the State to the New England basis of 
icracy before the United States census of 
is taken. In Virginia there are many dis- 
i. in which not a single vouth is unable to 
and write, 
“! lave said something about Virginia illit- 
as compared with the New England rate 
statement that 
tax vour faith in our ability to compute 
ives to the very utmost. 


literacy. I make a now 
If one choose- 
ten counties in the great State of Massachu- 


tt. having the lowest rate of illiteracy, ac 


ng to the 1910 census, namely: Barn- 
Berkshire, Dukes. Franklin, Hamp- 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk. Ply- 


and Suffolk and sets over against them 
the ten counties in Virginia having the lowest 
te of illiteracy according to our 1915 census, 


ely: Tazewell, Princess Anne. Fairfax. 
Shenandoah, Henrico, Buckingham, Roanoke, 
Scott. Amelia, Nottoway, he will find that in 
ier Massachusetts counties out of a popu- 
tion of 371.858 between ten and twenty vears 


re. including native whites, foreigners and 
legroes, there are 4,597 illiterates, which is 2 
iio of 1.2 per cent and in the ten Virginia 
ities out of a population of 43.553 between 
tn and twenty vears of age, including native 
ites, foreigners and negroes, there are 57> 
iterates, which is a ratio of 1.3 per cent. 
“Fourteen Virginia counties show 1.5 as the 


t 


te of illiteracy between ten and twenty Vears 
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of age, while fourteen Massachusetts counties 
show 1.8 and 14 Maine counties 1.5. 

“The highest rate of illiteracy in any county 
of the State of Maine, according to the 1919 
census, Was 6.3. Twenty-six Virginia counties 
now show a better record than this. 

~The highest rate of illiteracy in any county 
in Massachusetts in 1910 was 4 per cent and 
twenty Virginia counties have surpassed this 
record.” 

BUCHANAN’S NOBLE FIGHT 

Referring specifically to the County of 
Buchanan, which, according to the 1910 cen- 
sus, had the fourth highest percentage of 11- 
literacy of any county in the Union, Mr. 
Stearnes said: 

“Today instead of having 1.290 white and 
colored illiterate children between the ages of 
ten and twenty vears as in 1910, 
has 279 white and 


suchanan 
illiterates be- 
tween ten and twenty vears of age. 


no colored 
The per 
centage has been reduced from 22.2 to S.2 anil 
the leaders cf that county announce without 
hesitation that they propose to eliminate both 
juvenile and adult illiteracy before the United 
States census of 1920 is taken.” 
The State Superintendent 
generous praises on the Superintendents of 


also bestowed 
Lee, Wise, Ruvsell, and Tazewell counties for 
the splendid work they have accomplished in 
reducing illiteracy in their respective sections 
where all the races that come to America and 
all the degrees of wealth and poverty are en- 
countered, 
INTERNAL 


DEVELOPME*>. PT OF SCHOOLS 


Particularly interesting especially to those 
vested with the authority of educational lead- 
ership—were the concluding paragraphs of the 
State Superintendent's address, which had ref- 
erence to the internal development of Vir- 
ginia’s schools and to new efforts along pro- 
eressive lines, 

“Within the past Mr. 
Stearnes, “the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion has issued elementary and high school 


two months.” said 


courses of study which are part of the general 
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plan to make every school in the State feel 
that it is a member of a great family of schools 
and not an isolated neglected waif. Jour score 
or a hundred of our leading teachers and su- 
pervising oflicers have collaborated in prepar- 
ing these courses of study and in their com 
pleted form they will point the way to sue 
cessful) school teaching by offering outlines 
and stimulating suggestions for every subject 
that finds a place in the modern school curr! 
eulum.” 

After mentionig several of the counties and 
elties which had been foremost in introducing 
courses in manual training, domsetic science. 
commerce and music, Mr. Stearnes added: 

“Tt will be the province of the new course 
of study to make every other county, city, dis- 
trict. and school which needs these subjects 
feel that the places which I have mentioned 
are doing things which are perfectly prac- 
ticable and sensible: *And why may not you 
do likewise 7 


the courses of study.” 
SIFTING WHEAT FROM CHAFF 


Apropos of progress and the introduction of 
new ideas in school curricula, Mr. Stearnes 
very sanely said: 

“The old education emphasized thorough- 
ness at the expense of progressiveness, and the 
new education frequently emphasizes progres- 
siveness at the expense of thoroughness. May 
we not hope for a day when the enlightened 
judgment of teachers and parents will sift the 
wheat from the chaff and show us varied and 
wonderful achievements of the most substan- 
tial character? Then men shall not say be- 
cause this or that community has done thus 
and so we must do likewise, but they shall say 
as this community by co-operation and intelli- 
gent leadership has evolved a successful plan 
out of its own civic and social consciousness, so 
we must consider our environment and fit the 
training of our children to the lives they are 
to lead. 
training widely accepted and real cultural 


Then we shall see real vocational 


training pursued alike by old and voung.” 
The speaker gave a pleasing account of the 


will be the constant appeal of 


plan to standardize the one and two-room ruraj 
schools, nor did he fail to commend the wide- 
awake spirit of the city schools, He also lad 
a good deal to say about the increased efficiency 
of Virginia’s teaching forces and entered an 
earnest plea for better salaries for those who 
train the young. 


NOT OVERLOOKING PRACTICAL THINGS 


Concerning the study of Agriculture and 
other subjects which fit one for the practical 
duties of life, Mr. Stearnes said: 

“The new courses of study have finally 
crowned our efforts to make the teaching of 
certain practical subjects really — effective. 
Cooking, sewing and simple manual training 
will be fostered, encouraged and even insisted 
The School Fair 
promotes this kind of work for there the pu- 
pils and patrons may see the actual results of 


upon in our rural schools. 


the vear’s labor. Our normals and summer 
schools are training a large number of teach- 
ers to do this work, and the industrial super- 
visor 1s Winning his way steadily and surely. 

“Speaking generally of the subject of Agri- 
culture.” continued Mr. Stearnes, “I would say 
that we are indulging the liveliest hopes on 
that score, for we have practically concluded 
arrangements with the National Department 
of Agriculture and President J. D. Eggleston, 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, to pro- 
vide a series of lessons and studies exactly 
suited to our conditions. These lessons and 
studies will be carefully correlated with the 
other studies of our curriculum, Inasmuch 
as the demonstration work among the boys and 
girls is also managed by the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Virginia Poly- 
technic, this appears to me to be ‘the long pull 
and strong pull and pull all together in behalf 
of agriculture.’ ’ 


HONOR ROLL OF COUNTIES AND CITIES 


Accompanying the State Superintendent s 
address, which is to be printed in pamplilet 
form and widely distributed, are severat 


“honor rolls”’—tabulated statements showing 





fl 
th 


li 
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the ounties and cities which have made the 
finest records within the last vear. Here are 
the “honor rolls”: 


west Vercentage of Increase in Enroll- 


(counties. 


Lu nburge TrTITcCeT TT Le Th ee ee YAY 
NerthOOOR 66 sinc ceeded veedsantiies 21% 
DCE, 66 ond ceceedcecineedie 19% 
| ae 603 <nackiicwdtavmiataden Samed 19% 
| Wied .cicteineininaeamieindel 13% 
CE. is int webb ae tteeraaeeeees 13% 
\lleghany re ee rr rr nat te 12% 
Culp ee Pete ee eee ee eer re ee es 119 
NE. cw ackenciedokeaeele eee 11% 
RAN RPM %oiso.s-aisreiergiadamterewien ak 11% 
( ities, 
RIGHIIGINL 2hs.<.0.4 Sh Bld acs moet eae 25% 
Prederice .kks ace vedis vavessandt 19% 


(irentest Numerical Increases in Enrol]ment. 


Counties. 


a as ene. oh ea aes ed ee ieee ee 1.167 
ee EE Le ae ee eT 803 
NE oo cn pucedesmenceuelnsdbeata 798 
OUI ins, dud aooceore wm oraielarine bite wed 36S 763 
NOE 6 ce nkd Haase see kemeaadady 701 
RI oo. a5. son wdi anliaaile eink diac < 645 
ree re Set Te 642 
TRUE 6 bse. 690-444108 08 e0EOeEER 621 
ey ee Dy eee 617 
ee ECT Se ee ee TT 592 
( ites, 
GE ig ic cavdeubume ein deemena kts 5.686 
DONUMEE 66400 ¢-rcticuniaseesdasencres 1,273 
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Largest Percentages of Enrollment to School 
Population. 


Counties. 

NE bails dR FRU eee 98% 
ee Rane ers |) ae a 92 
sie adddsrc¥s cxeeODe cde tdetvars. 88% 
PGi i eUe6 Sodas INVES dices 81% 
Cee err rt Pee ree 87% 
PP ah eiattlkcdills 86h F0005 86% 
SE alia GWEN Siu saouubslednas ods 85% 
a a) ae Pikes SR 
ET ES ney eee Rae oY eee a 85% 
0 EE See a ee 

Cities. 
aie Si oe Ae eke nade eee 9% 
I aatintetineepunedaess IO% 
Largest Percentages of Increase in Average 


Daily Attendance. 


Counties. 
ee nd Ua ON tae oa ete 26% 
I es iia chien eee pagar b anes 25% 
BE Cae Ayr ee 24% 
RT EEE ie t cciesnciveeeesieiektes 23% 
ti Un way cd.ale Sw wiba eae vans 20% 
CE oa cha bauddn ed werKdoekees * 4 18% 
DS ict iiceedeee kaeeeee ees kit 17% 
EE fet Sugecedacadbw kee ds eine 17% 
ME Ste A cea tna ech aed-édndans 17% 
i ha. li lal aici gl Duh aa cies kX wh hed a's 16% 

Cities. 
ED eo cad dt Ganda daa-ewe's 100s 28% 
I tek a tralia dds oe 9 Ga we 950% 


THE PRINCIPAL OF THE COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOL 


W. D. SMITH, Principal Scottsville High School 


le position of principal of Virginia Con- 
“lidated Country Schools, called High Schools 
| through the State, makes large demands. 
Capacity for organization, teaching ability, in- 
itive knowledge of human nature, tireless en- 
ergy. unwearying patience and faith are 


weded for suecess in the varied lines of activ- 
ty \hich fall to the principal's lot. 
Because of the meager salary, a large per- 





centage of our country principals are young 
men of brief experience. Their fresh courage 
and the hope of victories beyond, hope fixed 
most often upon goals outside of the teach- 
ing profession, carry them bravely through 
several terms of school teaching, but only a 
limited segment of the prospective doctor, 
lawyer, or divine’s interest is thrown into his 
The children and community 


school work. 
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mn Whole or in part Dhiey become devoted to 


the J rsonalitv of the man. while little con 


structive biuihdine of perinanence is necom- 


plished. A) Country High School is a fuit 
sized hhieel 's lol). 

The foundation lea = for cn teacher to 
have is. that tenching IS service. poorly re 
Warded as men count rewards, and therefore 
unselfish service, and like all giving spoiled 


lish clemiae This spirit does not) for 


by se 


bid standing up for one’s rights, financial and 


otherwise. but coe put the good of the cans 
fir=t and foremost, 

A second essential of suecesstul principal 
ship is te place ones self von the side” of the 
bovs and girls, the subordinate teachers, the 
fathers and mothers. Unfortunate is the high 
schoel where the faculty are on one side of 
the fen a | thre ] Upils On) the other, or the 


] 


principal is pitted against his teacher. Co 


operation can best be secured by the principal 


kdentifving himself thoroughly with his teach 


ers and pupils. and through them with the 


patrons whose help he needs sorely at every 


step. Personal talks with individuals will 
Win more return than constant appeals to stu 
dents in a body. 

The principals attitude to the public ilist 
be that 


they are anxious to help him = and 


the | sually are, The two essentials to sectre 


EDUCATION 


their aid are that they be shown. that 


thing is worth while. and be given wise Cle 


ance, Vo one can be a leader who Is Not flies 


with eas and ileals, and such a one all th 
world will eventually follow, 


Perhaps the error most common to the t 


er who is really on his job is to expect: tu 


much. Untrained—often ill trained childrey 


need patient handling. An apprenticesh| 
raining celts or any other vigorous voung 
would have been the best preparatory semi 
for some misfits T have known in the tea 
profession, The wise herder does not “bi 
his colts any longer: firm lines, but no je 
ing on the bits. which may easily ruin lors: 
driver and the whole machine. 

The most diffeult and vet very essential (ut 
of the principal is the supervision of his tea 
ing force. The following seems to me the pra 


tical ideal. 


First:—Knough visiting from room to roo 
to give encouragement and help over lia 
places ancl ensure individual acquaintance wit 
the work and needs of every unit in the sclio 


whole. 
Seconda : A thoroughly established ana rec 

Ularly maintained weekly teachers’ meeting 3 

which general plans and difficulties are iipe! 


sonally discussed and advice given, 


THE FUNCTIONS OF AN AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


0. A. THOMAS, Principal New London Academy 


South of the James river. in the tobaece 
Virginia, is located one of the old 
State. estab 


lished one hundred and twenty vears ago as 


section of 
est secondary schools in the 
a private school, it has thrived and languished 
by turns. it has enjoved prosperity, and suf 
fered adversity: but withal it has had quite 
as large a part in the education of the people 
of Vireinia 
the State. 
State 
who spent some portion of his student life at 
historic New London Academy. 

With the advent of 


aus any other secondary school in 
There is scarcely a county in the 
found 


where there cannot be someone 


an improved system of 


education under State Superintendent 
Feeleston, backed by Governor Swanson. | 
private school became a public high scho iM 
longing to the people of Campbell and | 
ford counties. When the Legislature ol 


set aside a fund for the maintenance of « 
partinents of agriculture, domestic science il 
Inanual training in one high school in ea 
Congressional District, it was but natura! the 


New 
the school in the Sixth district in which ‘lie- 


London Academy should be chos 


new subjects should be presented. 
So much for the historical setting. lent 


departments have now been open for ! 





























{ 
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during which time an attempt has been 
© to establish courses that would ap- 
‘yas nearly as possible the ideal for high 
Ix. The work of determining the best 
es and the best methods by which agri- 
re can and should be taught in the high 


long steps towards the goal. As yet, however, 
the assembling of ideas and the sifting out 
of the impractical has not been wholly accom- 
plished. Dr. C. H. Lane, chief specialist im 
agricultural education, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has very recently 





‘Mait 


| brings one directly to a consideration 
the functions of such a school. The mat- 
is been discussed in the agricultural sec- 
of the Virginia Teachers’ Conference, 
eetings of teachers of agriculture, school 


ils, Inspectors, ete.. and it no doubt has 


Suildiny 


sent out a questionaire with a view to attempt- 
ing the preparation of a satisfactory progran: 
or course of study. 

Because of the unsettled condition, and in 


the behef that the end must be reached 





The Manual! Training Shop 


any other States. but so far without a 
solution of the problem. To be sure, in- 
lials have their theories, based on their 
\periences in the work, many of them being 


through the medium of the experiences and 
observations of the teachers in the schools. the 
writer wishes to present some facts and offer 


some suggestions, based on his experience as 





lis 


head of. and instructor of agriculture in, this 


old school. 
The conception of the functions of an agri- 


cultural high school may not be in accord 


with that of the reader: it is. however, based 


on a lifelong knowledge of farmers, their pe- 











Lowry Hall 


culiar mental attitudes toward education of 
this sort, the farm, its management, and the 
peculiar economic conditions incident to ru- 
of actual 


ral life, together with 


teaching of agriculture and other subjects in 


some Vvears 


the rural high schools of the State. 
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cational and that it should therefore be speci. 
fic rather than general in what it undertakes, 
It takes 
agriculture, domestic 


will no doubt be readily conceded. 


something more than 
science and manual training to make an agri- 


It is as 


cultural high school, however. 


freat 





Girl’s Dormitory 


all ele- 


mentary vocational work as it is to permit 


an error to require students to take 


none to take it. There must be a middle 
ground if the whole community is to be 


served. Therefore the school should offer such 


subjects of general educational value as to give 
y 2 y 
: 
-4 


Ey 


7, 


Bac 


a = 
? 


» 
SS 
2 


9%. 


Some of the Girls at Work 


A preparation for citizenship is, of course, 
the primary object or function of the agricul- 
tural That the 
kind of school under discussion is largely vo- 


as well as of other schools. 


it standing along with the best schools of the 
State. 

The next function, and one belonging }.c- 
liarly to the agricultural department is ‘hat 
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of ving the work in close touch with the 
farm ors of the community. The thing re- 
«lyes itself pretty much into a question of 
the best way in which to secure the confidence, 


woot Will and support of the farmers in the 
omiuiinity surrounding the school. If the 
vork is to sueceed the school must enter rather 
uitimately into the community life; it must be- 
ome a part of that life. It must study the 
problems; it must be able to see things 
exactly as they look to the man in need of 
w{p: it must make in its field work such ap- 
jications of scientific knowledge that the stu- 
ints and farmers will immediately see the 
means by which failure can be averted and 
All of which means that the 
ystructor in agriculture has a man’s work 
it out for him. 

Lvjyovimental work has been and always 
il be a failure in high school agriculture. 
flere are neither specialists nor facilities 
whereby experiments can be carried to a suc- 
The State experiment sta- 
tions are the only places where experimental 
work should be attempted as the main ob- 
ect. This leads us to the third function, 
which should be demonstration work. The 
ustructor in agriculture in a rural high school 


SUCCESS assured. 


essful conelusion. 


vis many things to do, and the success of his 
work in the school is dependent very largely 
pon his ability actually to do the things that 
le teaches others to do. If he can, by means 
of scientific information and the establish- 


ment of the proper rotation for his commun 
ity, raise crops better than the farmers about 
him are raising, he will have at once con- 
vinced these neighbors that the things he ad- 
vocates can actually be done, he will have se- 
cured their confidence and have taken a verv 
long step in the maintenance of a successful 
school. 

The fourth and last general function that 
the writer wishes to consider is to be worked 
out in the influence that the school will have 
in directing the attitude of rural pupils te 
farm life and farm work. We, at New Lon- 
don Academy, believe that the greatest thing 
that the agricultural high of the 
Southland can do, is the instilling in the minds 
of the pupils more exalted ideals of every- 
thing that pertains to the farm. The time 
has come, or is coming, when the wives and 


schools 


daughters must be the housekeepers, and the 
husbands and sons must be the farm laborers: 
and if, through the precepts and examples at 
our school, we can dignify labor in the minds 
of the youths and maidens in our charge ana 
can fill their minds with the idea that industry 
and perseverance are to be the means by which 
i man’s success will be established, and that 
an individual can just as honorably earn his 
living by means of the labors on the farm as 
by those of the older professions, we shall 
feel that our school is, in its small way, a 
successful institution. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS ON THE CONSERVATION OF HEALTH 
IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 


THOMAS D. EASON, Farmville Normal School 





Within the last few years the word conser- 
vation has become quite an important one to 
s. and while we use it constantly in the 
plirase. “Conservation of our natural re- 
we have failed to list among our na- 
‘iral resources the most important one which 
this country or any other country can ever 
ope to produce—boys and girls of physical 
stamina, 


sources,” 





With physical stamina as a basis on 
‘hich to build, the question of future progress 


is decidedly simplified, for it is easy to instil 
into boys and girls of this type “wholesome 
moral ideals and broad minded intellectual 
powers,” two of the factors which make for 
progress among any people. 

The failure to produce men and women of 
physical stamina is largely a matter of having 
failed to conserve the boys and girls of good 
physical qualities. Instead of a positive effort 
at conservation, there has been a thoughtless 
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disregard of the laws of health as a result of 
Which children have been subjected to con- 
tagious diseases and poor environmental con- 
ditions. For this reason Iam directing my at- 
tention for the moment to contagious diseases, 
the means by which they may be prevented. 
and your part in the work. Much = suflering 
and disease could be prevented in this country 
if people understood the possibilities of the 
medical profession. We would gain much by 
adopting the svstem in vogue in China, for 
there the doctor is paid to keep people well. 
and he is not forced to make a living largely 
by the suffering of people—as is the case in 
this country. If the doctor were employed to 
prevent disease, he could still earn a living. 
prevent much suffering, and incidentally raise 
the working efficiency of the group among 
which he works. In America there are com- 
paratively few doctors who are engaged in the 
practice of preventive medicine, a condition t 
he deplored and liscouraged. To those few. 
however, engaged in the business of keeping 
people well, such as the health officers ot 
cities, sanitary inspectors, medical examiners 
of schools and sehool children, and visiting 
nurses, much encouragement is due, for they 
are teaching and enforcing health rights that 
all children are entitled to, and health ideal- 


that are worthy of emulation. 


\ WRONG VIEW 


Phere seems to be a tendency on the part 
i many well informed people to take matters 
of health as they come and to look upon disease 


u~ a necessary evil. With some this absurd 


ind unprogressive notion is so firmly rooted 
that they expose their children to attacks of 
eich supposedly harmless diseases as measles. 
mituaps, and whooping cough, in the belief that 
if a child 
they are had and over, the better off the child 
will be. 


must have these diseases, the sooner 


If the death rate and suffering ot 
affected, and the 


caused by the “mild™( 4) children’s ciseases 


those sorrow of parents 
were but known, the case would be vastly diff- 
erent. The following facts ought to convince 
anyone of average intelligence that the prac- 


tice ot eXposing chilclren to contagious (lisease 


is anything but a safe one to engage in, if lif, 
is respected. By such a procedure one ma 
save a doctor's bill later, but they may have t 
pay an undertaker’s now. Every vear a thoy 
sand children in the United States die froy 
measles alone. Twenty per cent. of all the chil 
dven under three years of age who contract 
measles die. In Virginia alone measles. {ile 
“Of all the children wp. 
der one vear of age who have whooping coug)), 
twenty-seven in the hundred die. Of all wh 
have it between one and two years of age, fou 


510 people last vear, 


teen in the hundred die; of those between tlire 
and five vears of age, 3 per cent die: above fiy 
vears of age the mortality is low.” 

When we learn to use doctors in the pre- 
when we learn that a 
ounce of prevention is worth many pounds of 
When wi 


realize that the sickly people are not the ef! 


vention of disease, 
cure, the health battle is half won. 


cient workers, that there is a direct relation |i 
tween the health of a community and its prog 
ress, and that it is barely possible that tly 


South today is being held back in educations 


and commercial progress because a large pro- 


| 
portion of its citizens are trving to work wit 
human mechanisms badly out of gear and 1 
unfavorable surroundings, we will see tli 
necessity for eliminating such unnecessary an 
easily prevented burdens of society and ad 
vancement as malaria (“mosquito fever”). a 
those two partners of filth 
tvphoid fever, 


hookworm a 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTABLE 


A few vears ago Louis Pasteur, a famotr 


French bacteriologist and = sanatarian, liad 
the statement that “It is within the power 

man to cause all contagious diseases to dist 
To hoy 
that this was not the statement of an il 
dreamer, I cite the facts: 


scourge is no longer known, and but a_ fe" 


pear from the face of the earth.” 
smallpox as 


isolated, mild cases are found today: in the 
past two vears there has not been a case ¢ 
tvphoid fever in the U. S. Army: malaria 

now thoroughly understood, and we have bt! 


to drain the swamps, put oil in the ditvlies 


keep rain barrels empty, clean out the sul 
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iors and the breeding places of the anopheles 
(oes, conveyors of malaria, are de- 
stl |. Without this mosquito there can be 
nol laria. 
fie above statements show that the preven- 
tion of disease, which results ultimately in the 
yomotion of health, is not a hopeless task, but 
i requires work and the cooperation of teach- 
os. students, and civie officers to make it hard 
for {lies and mosquitoes to find places in which 
to breed. and for germs to make “a living.” 
\any of us are content in the notion that 
ihe sanitary conditions and the health of the 
in the rural districts are so far above 
wh that little can be done to improve 
them. and that the cities have a “corner” on 
«. In making a comparison of health 
conditions between the cities and the country, 
| fave no desire to belittle the people of any 
ial district, but I do want to call attention 
ue very unfortunate conditions for the 
e of showing that the inhabitants of 
nny rural sections are losing many oppor- 


iinities for promoting personal and commun: 
ty health. With all of its lack of fresh air. 


is smoke nuisance, and its overcrowding, there 
t three people to die of tuberculosis in 

the city for every two in the country. The 
- true of infant mortality, in spite of the 

t that most country people can get milk on 
their own farms. Typhoid fever, whooping 
_and hook worm are more prevalent in 
country than in the cities: and cancer, 
cart disease, rheumatism, nervousness, and 1n- 
lwenza are just as common in the country as 


the city. There is no very good reason why 


should be the case, for there are many 
wore Ways by which individuals in the country 
i. control their health than in the cities. In 
«cities, water is supplied to the homes from 
itral reservoir, the keeping of which is not 
nider direct control of the individual: milk is 
ed to hundreds of families from the same 

inv. and much of the food of city people 
oie to them from a central market. In the 
families have an opportunity of pro- 
lecting from pollution the drinking water in 
ells and springs: of getting milk from their 
ni farms, and (in many cases) of butchering 


OUNTrYV, 


their own meat. 


CHILDHOOD CONDITIONS 


To get at the matter of sanitation and health 
improvement in a systematic way it is neces- 
sary to study the conditions under which chil- 
dren are living, both in school and at home: 
to make a diagnosis of the case, as it were, for 
by doing this we learn of the weak places in 
the health scheme of the community, and are 
thereby enable to direct our efiorts where 
they will do the most good. In studying liv- 
ing conditions, attention should be directed 
towards the water supply, the nature of air 
children are breathing, the amount of sunlight 
they get the benefit of, and the kind of food 
being used. 

To show that the factors of life are not what 
they should be for children, I cite the case of 
Pennsylvania, a very progressive State: of 
300,000 children ‘(in rural districts) eXamined, 
it was found that 40 per cent had defective 
teeth, 39 per cent enlarged tonsils, 27 per cent 
eve defects, 3 per cent defective hearing. A 
medical examination of the school children of 
Albemarle, Loudoun and Orange counties, 
made by the State Board of Health, reveals 
the following facts: in Albemarle 22.6 per cent 
have poor sight, 3.6 per cent have poor hear- 
ing, 55 per cent have enlarged tonsils, 85 per 
cent have bad teeth, and 52 per cent have en- 
larged glands. 

In Loudoun 29.5 per cent have poor sight, » 
per cent have poor hearing, 44 per cent en- 
larged tensils, 55 per cent bad teeth and 29 
per cent have enlarged glands. 

In Orange county 20 per cent have poor 
sight, & per cent have poor hearing, 34° per 
cent have enlarged tonsils, 52 per cent have bad 
teeth, and 13 per cent have enlarged glands. 

In Albemarle 39 per cent are anemic, in 
Loudoun 9 per cent and in Orange 13. per 
cent. 

If these results are considered as representa- 
tive of conditions in Virginia, there can be lit 
tle reason to doubt that the health situation 
here is worse than in Pennsylvania and that 
the boys and girls of this State are being sub- 
jected to an evironment which is not conducive 


to good health. 
Here then is one of our rural problems—to 


Is? 


adjust conditions inside the school and im- 
the the 
school and in the home so that they may live 
the normal life that the Creator intended they 


prove sanitary conditions outside 


should live, and not be taught by men and 
women who are suffering with “nerves” as a 
result of the “electric atmosphere” which too 
often prevails in our schools, 

Teachers may do a great deal to conserve the 
vitality of children and promote better health 
for the individual and the community by creat- 
health The 
creation of a health sense among people and 


ing a sense in the community. 
the realization that children are worth more 
than cattle and crops, will no doubt cause them 
to see the advisability of employing a county 
health officer: 
eral health and sanitary adviser to the schools 


such an officer to act as a gen- 
and the homes of the county. Most counties 
today share a large part of the expense of the 
county demonstrator who visits from school to 
school in the interests of the boys’ poultry and 
corn clubs and the girls’ canning clubs, and 
from house to house encouraging and advising 
with regard to better farming. A great part 
of the time of this demonstrator is spent in 
instruction keeping 


plants and animals from contracting contagi- 


giving and advice on 


ous diseases. Boys and girls are worth more 
than crops and eattle, and I therefore suggest 
that we exert as much effort, and spend at least 
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as much money, in an effort to bring them to 
healthy maturity as we do for cattle and crops 
TEACHER MUST WORK 

But the health demonstrator, for us, is 4 
dream of the future, and until he makes hjs 
visits along with the agricultural demonstra. 
tor, the work must be done by the teacher, }| 
it is done at all. I do not presume to suggest 
that the 
health there far man 
things now which communities naively assum 
are due them 


teacher assume 
for 


here every role of 


officer, are too 
from teachers, in addition to 
their services as instructors and moral advis- 
that a 
would have a hard time living on them 


microb 
but | 
do wish to suggest that there is an excellent 


ers—all on salaries so small 


opportunity for doing effective service to so 
ciety along this line and trust that it may get 
a small share of your few spare moments. 

Upon assuming this office, it is well to re 
member that your problem is not to see ho 
much anatomy and physiology you can get 
children in school to recite, not the number o/ 
health bulletins vou can get the patrons to 
read, but how much hygiene and sanitation yo 
can get them to practice, for the health know!- 
edge of communities, teachers, or pupils, is not 
measured by what they may say or write, but 
by what they actually do. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 


Editor : 


Admiral Harrie Webster; The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


Associate Editors: Miss Nora Houston, Miss Mamie Baughman, Miss Edith Leeson, 
Miss Adele Clark, Mrs. Geo. J. Bull, Miss E. M. Williamson 


Though the little word art describes a vast 
The 


term art here used applies to those things 


area, this area is not closed to anyone. 


which are produced by the hands, and appre- 
ciated through the eye,—painting, sculpture, 
architecture and the handicrafts. History, 
which has been so largely revealed through 
art, teaches us the simple fact that art in 


some form exists as an instinct in all man- 


kind, and hence in each one of us, so thiat 
the study of this subject, art, will not onli 
gain for us a deeper knowledge of the histor! 
of the world, but it will help us to find som 
unawakened part of our own selves. 

“The need for art in life is a fact gener 
ally admitted, but rarely realized. Art. per 
haps, is regarded by many as a necessity. but 
a necessity of a minor order. not one tliat 1s 
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yove. into the foundation warp of existence. 
ion my hope to show something of the 
dinary importance of beauty in life, 
nd -o show why I firmly believe that the 
wk of art and beauty is really the main 
yse of what is wrong with our civilization, 
e only cause by any means, but the 
most {undamental. 

it may sound a little startling to say 
‘hat the main cause of the social evils of to- 
day is a want of art-appreciation; yet I not 
only believe that it is the case, but believe that 
t can be proved and that we shall never get 
trie social reform, and never conquer the evils 
of our times until a national love of beauty 
brought about,” says Mr. I. B. 
Stoughton Halborne, Staff Lecturer on Art 
ud Archaelogy for Oxford University. 

Any discussion of modern art, or modern 
wk of art, involves the consideration of the 
rt of the great periods of the past, as we in- 
writ something from each of these periods. 

In America and in Virginia, our handi- 
crafts are influenced by the art productions of 
primitive man, the Indian. Egyptian art has 
mide its imprint upon our architecture, not- 
ble examples being the Washington Monu- 
went in Washington, D. C., and the Medical 
College in Richmond, Virginia. 

(Giveck art is revived in the columns of our 
state Capitol, in our Colonial architecture, 
nl in our seulpture. 


is) been 


The Roman arch supports our bridges and 


ors our doorways. The dome of the Ro- 


tunda of the University of Virginia recalls 
the Pantheon in Rome. 

The steeples on our churches are an inheri- 
tance from the middle ages. 

The channel through which all this is trans- 
mitted to us is the Renaissance. Our ideas 
of portraits, of statues, of public monuments, 
of mural painting are tinged by the ideas 
evolved during the so-called 
period, the final expression of which was seen 
in Flanders, Holland, England and France as 
late as the 18th Century. 

Our landscape painting is an outgrowth ot 
the Impressionist movement of the 19th Cen- 
tury—which in its turn was greatly influenced 
by the art of China and of Japan. 

Our paintings of the working people 
whether in field or factory, or street—can be 
traced to the influence of the Barbiyon School. 

Having given this brief summary, we will, 
in the succeeding articles, treat in detail of 
the various periods, the next article being a 
discussion of the Art of Primitive Man. 


Renaissance 


CURRENT ART EVENTS 

The wonderful statue of General Robert 
Kk. Lee, on Traveler, by C. William Sievers, 
has been sent on to be molded in bronze. 

An Art Section of the Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association was formed Friday, Novem- 
ber 26th. Miss M. W. Coulling of Farmville 
was elected President. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


ALFRED L.{! HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 


The medieal student spends four long and 

wd years studying the scientific theory of 

reventing and curing disease. Upon gradua- 
tion he immediately begins, as an interne, to 
pply the knowledge gleaned from his several 
Later he opens.an office of his own, 

“begins to practice.” Inevitably and invari- 
‘lv he often finds that the cases of his pa- 
lients present symptoms and combinations 
ite lifferent from similar cases described in 


NIPSeS 


text books and studied at the medical school. 
He finds it necessary to adapt his knowledge 
to the case in hand. Each case must be treated 
according to its own causes and symptoms. 
Similar conditions obtain in theological semi- 
Men are there taught among other 
things, to preach by set homiletic rules. But 


naries. 


the young minister soon finds that preaching 
on the frontier is likely to lead to failure. If 
he is wide awake, stirred to white heat by 
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some overwhelming civic or moral conditions 
then conviction. zeal, courage, tender solic 
tide will force him to modify rules and ser- 
mon outlines, Tle will preach with fire. aban 
don, magnetism and the s/we qua non of suc- 
cess everyvwhere—sincerity. It is so in all pro 
fessions. The preparatory courses must «deal 
with certain fundamental principles. But lite 
is full of varieties: they appear, one cannot 
tell when or where or how. The successful 
nan is he that can take principles ani In sale 
hucdoment apply them to the variations from 
tvpe cases, tvpe sermons, tvpe bridges, ete. 

The foregoing analogies apply equally well 
to the profession of teaching. Normal schools 
anid departments of education present ceertall 
principles of education and illustrate various 
methods of teaching. Phe voung teacher In 
her first school Thiet believe that now at last 
her careful preparation can be applhed in all 
details to the class or subject over which she 
is responsible, Alas and alack! Again lifes 
Variations lipset the wisest rules and advice. 
If she adheres rigidly to all the details of her 
preparation it is possible that she may sue 
ceed, but more than likely the effort to clove 
tail professional preparation into Jocal and 
individual peculiarities will result in failure. 
despair and tears. Teachers with eXperience 
are, therefore, usually more valuable to a 
school than a highly trained newcomer, It 1s 
essential to use common sense, judgment, na- 
tive shrewaness in denline with school condi 
tions. There is no “general method” of teach- 
ing every subject. everywhere, to all kind of 
pupils. Originality. initiative, independent 
thinking must dominate the teacher's methods. 

For this reason it is not Surprising to fine 
that in attempting to administer Supervise 
Study superintendents and teachers have de 
vised a considerable number and variety of 
methods of organization. Some of these 
methods prom 1 fucie seem wholly inadequate. 
Others probably are effective in the localities 
where they are used, but if emploved else- 
Where, perhaps would be less effective. In- 
vestigations are going on aiming to ascertain 
the relative effectiveness of some of these 
methods. \t present w riting. however, very 
few data are obtainable. and these refer only 


to one type of supervised study in relat) nt 
none at all. The methods to be discuss d 


this chapter are now being used all over thi 


country. Their variety indicates serious jj 
terest in arriving at some organization { 
Will advance the pupil’s | opportunities 4 
reach lis maximum: ability, 


CLASSIFICATION OF METELODS 


Phe methods now emploved may cor 
ently be grouped under the following 
heads: General Organization, embraciny t 
usual assembly hall, conferences, study |) 
study program and eclectic plans: Zhe s 
jock SOrqganization, embracing the — vario 
forms of dlivided period, study -period for 
subject, alternate periods and occasional stip 


Vision plans, 


1. GENERAL PLANS OF SUPERVISED STI 1) 


The are called “oeneral” because lhe 
tempt is made under these plans to assi 


each teacher the task of teaching pupils 1 


stud the subject in her charge. The teachers 


work Is confined to teaching the subje 
others are assigned the task of supervising thi 
pupils at work on this or any other cours 
Some of the plans under this head obvio 
do not deserve the name supervised “I 
While others depend so much on the wig 
ability of the person in charge and on consi 
erable expenditure that they are quite bevor 
the reach of the average school. These lia 
will now be discussed in detail. 

lL. Zhe General else mhly Tlal/ Ps 
period: In practically every school. 0 
large room is called the study hall. He: 
pils gather during vacant periods to 


Whatever course thev choose. As a rule il 


are in the room. In some schools this 
is the assembly hall, in others one o! t 
larger class-rooms. In one high school t 

thor found the study hall occupied by new 
one hundred pupils from all classes of t 
school, The studyv-period is in charge o! 0! 
person who may be the principal, vice-prii 
pal, a teacher or a student monitor. In son 
schools the librarian is assigned this ta-k 


ty 
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ity. When the number of pupils ts 
nally large a certain school employs 
eachers who stand guard over the be- 
ul attention (4) of the pupils. Prin- 
ary the method of supervision accord- 
ceal conditions. In some schools teach- 
issigned to groups of fifty pupils. In 

there is a special teacher known as the 
\scubly Tall ‘Peacher, or there is one per- 
the Assistant Principal, who remains 

The 
in one school has been to require only 
en to use the Study-Hall. 
olly clear to the writer, it is customary 
schools to limit the use of the Study- 
o pupils in) Mechanical Drawing ana 
ookkeeping. or English all vear, or History 


(he room throughout the school day. 


I or reasons 


In one school the hall is controlled en- 
lire y student government. 
1. ( yaticism of Study-IHall., 


ite if 


However ap- 
may be to call these rooms study- 
~ they are not and under the most favor- 

« conditions could not be classed as Super- 
sel Study Halls. In the first place the num- 
pupils is too large for one teacher 
thet oa ‘lifferentiation of 
according to abilities or mental types. 


more specific 
eiin, one teacher ought not to be expected 
iow the thousand and one things of all 

jects. Furthermore, the teacher in charge 
neorrectly assumed to be present to help 

e pupil do his own werk, Supervised Study 
~hot mean doing the pupil's work for him. 
the fourth place, there is insufficient timk 
he of 

\gain the teacher, as a 
to call for help 

the 
ethods of every pupil. 


than a few. 
rule, the 
there is little or no at- 


service to more very 


waits for 
pt by “Supervisor” to examine the 
The teacher simply 
Again. how- 
er careful evervone may be there are inevt- 
Unfavorable 


[ or difficulties to appear. 


je clistractions in these halls. 
onditions obtain, 
fact is that to call these rooms study- 
grave misnomer. Under the best 
Witions they cannet fulfill the requirements 


Some conscien- 
helpful, 
the 
ivth of the school day permits their being 


soond stucly-supervision. 
find 
after school 


is pupils doubtless them 


pechilly before and when 





ISO 
open. They may be better than conditions at 
home in many cases. But they do not provide 
What pupils actually need, namely, definite 
and frequent instruction in correct methods o1 
study. 

THE CONFERENCE PLANS 


These are of two kinds—the Stated Confer- 
The 


Some principals require teachers 


ence and Appointments. former is not 
infrequent. 
to remain each day for a half hour after the 
Pupils 
Doubt 


less the plan is far superior to the study-ha!! 


regular recitation schedule is) over. 
may then consult their own teachers. 


When used as a supplement to the latter for 
opportunities are given the pupils to ask for 
difficulties 
thereby learn many of the personal peculiari- 
ties of their pupils. 


advice, to discuss and teachers 
Under whatever system 
study is supervised, the conference period 
maintained. Informal. 
friendly, it offers possibilities of influence that 
The 


Teachers’ Institutes is fre- 


should be personal, 
probably no other method can provide. 
conference hour at 
quently more helpful than the formal lectures. 
The psychology of group and formal instruc- 
tion is necessarily different from the individ- 
Both are impor- 
tent, but for the best results each is necessary 
to the other. 

An of the Stated 
ence is maintatne:| for first year pupils in the 


tal conversational method. 


elaborate form Confer 


high schools of Pittsburgh, Pa.  (Rynearson, 
~The Conference Hour in the Pittsburgh High 
Schools.” School Review, Vol. NX. 1912. pp. 
246-253). One period out of four, each week. 
is devoted to special supervision of study. At 
that period no assignment of lessons is made 
and no preparation required of the pupils. It 
is variously called the conducted study-period, 
the conference period and the unassigned les- 
son period. It fulfills a three-fold purpose : 
1. To relieve first vear pupils from the strain 
of a too heavy schedule and to improve 
the quality of work undertaken. 
». To give the teacher an opportunity to train 
pupils to think, to attack new topics prop- 
erly and to secure careful and accurate 


reviews. 
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» 


3. To atlord opportunity for special and in- 
dividual help to pupils weak or tempo- 
rarily disabled on account of illness or 
who for other reasons are behind in their 


work. 


The work became operative in September, 
1910, and is used in English, Algebra, Latin 
The plan 

DeKalb 


or German, and elementary science, 


bears very close resemblance to the 
tvpe discussed in the next chapter. 
This dif- 


fers from the stated conference in several re- 


by Appointment. 


a. Conference 
spects. Usually the appointment is made by 
the teacher. Weak pupils are asked to con- 
fer with the teacher or the principal for vari- 
ous reasons. The request itself may savor of 
some penalty. There is a presumption at the 
outset that the pupil has failed to meet re- 
quirements. Bad news travels fast and it does 
not infrequently happen that the pupils whis- 
per the news abroad that so and so “had to 
see the principal or teacher today.” Trivial 
as this may seem, it nevertheless deserves con- 
sideration in dealing with high school people. 
Appointments should be made inconspicuous- 
lv. Although they may be necessary for dis- 
ciplinary reasons this fact should be minimized 
at first. 
ou facts carefully and justly obtained. 


Discipline to be effective must rest 
The 
conference by appointment is also emploved 
as a means of arousing weak and backward 
pupils. In many schools it is confined to such 


cases. There are occasions, however, when 
appointments should be made with advanced 
and faithful pupils for their further encour- 
agement and progress. 

1. The Technic of the Conference Hour: 
Whatever the type employed it is essential 
that the principal or teacher conducts the con- 
ference with some system. For this reason it 
should be insisted on that pupils come punc- 
tually. 


Much time may be wasted in conference ani 


The teacher should be just as prompt. 


serious injustice be done by requiring pupils 
to wait unnecessarily long. The conference 
should be well planned. 


be definitely in the teacher’s mind, although 


Its program should 


it need not be followed in every detail. By 
in the informal discussion there is a tendene 
to overstress certain incidental points and ty 
neglect the most important. For this reasoy 
the teacher should control the conversatioy 
bringing it to a close as quickly as_ possible 
The confer. 
ence should be definite, in other words. Evey 
if the decision cannot be final the pupil shoul 
carry some definite plan or information. 


and reach some definite decision. 


Moreover, the general tone of the conference 
Authority, 
dignity, officiousness may have their value iy 


should be as informal as possible. 


dealing with certain kinds of people, but 
high school it is well to establish friendly re. 
lations with the pupils, to make the conference: 
period so personal that here the pupils wil 
unfold secret difficulties or problems that are 
fundamental in their studying. Opportunit 
should be given the pupils to state their pro! 
lems clearly and by tact ful questions the teacl- 
er should encourage them to discuss phases 
studying that instinctive timidity otherwis 
would prevent them from mentioning. If th 
teacher shows a tactful, svmpathetic interest 
in the pupil’s life during the conference muc 
Detailed 
under tl 


may be accomplished by this means 
technic is illustrated in Part IT, 
various subjects. 

The periods, when an_ integra 
part of the general organization of Supervise! 
Study, should be carefully recorded. Ther 
By reter- 
ence to them the teacher may be better abl 
to judge of the amount and quality of the 
Appointments should _ be 
kept in a Book. A suggestive 
page in such a Conference Book is given be 
low. If the conference is stated the pupil: 
name, date and reason for conference can 
recorded after the hour. If by appointment 
the engagement is made by record on tlie to} 
of the page. The conference itself with the 
teacher’s decision occupies most of the space 
By confining the reference to one page of the 
size here suggested, little time will be rewire 


conference 


can be made a basis of marking. 


pupil’s progress. 


Conference 


for making the record. 
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SPECIMEN PAGE OF CONFERENCE BOOK 





pupil — = mci 
a ae ee eee Sree 


or conference - aa ears 





THE CONFERENCE 


sor teacher’s decision —_ 


If so preferred, a loose-leaf book can be em- 
ployed with similar type of record. All the 
conferences with the same pupil can then be 
kept together. Or cards serve the same pur- 
pose. If cards are used it probably would be 
more convenient for filing purposes to use tie 
long dimensions of the card as top and_bot- 
tom. The method or recording would be the 
same, 

2. Benefits of the Conference. Rynearson 
(op cit) states that teachers employing the 
conference found it advantageous for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. Affords a practical and efficient means of 
helping the first vear pupil to keep up to 
grade. 

It combines happily the class and individ- 
ual methods of teaching. 

3. It serves the useful purpose of a general 

“clearing house” period for review, drill. 


to 
° 


discussion of obscure principles, and for 
personal work with the individual pupil. 

4. It encourages the pupil to express his 
doubts and difficulties, without fear of 
low grades. 

5. Through intimate personal contact it stim- 
ulates a feeling of mental sympathy and 
helpfulness between teacher and pupil. 
and obviates the doubtful practice of 
keeping children in school to make up 
work. 

(To be continued.) 





NEWS OF THE SUPERVISING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 


t 


th this issue of the Journan this new 


‘partment is started, with the belief that it 
‘ll prove of interest to the many teachers 1n 
tte negro schools of Virginia and those inter- 


i their work. These notes are gleaned 


‘tol the report each supervising industrial 


‘makes each month to Inspector Arthur 


). Wright. It is hoped that there will be 
‘le interesting note from each county each 


) 


varle—During October the girls can- 
bs were busy canning late fruits and 


vegetables. The new buildings for the Albe- 
marle County Training School at Union Ridge 
and the school at Esmont are valuable addi- 
tions to our equipment this fall. 
Amelia—Morven School Improvement 
League has completed its new one-room school, 
Luilt according to State plans, and has painted 


same, all of the cost of building and painting 
being borne by the patrons and friends with- 
out assistance from the county. Henry Hill 
League has whitewashed the outside of the 
school, calcimined the interior and painted the 
roof. All of the leagues of the county have 
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helped to build or repair two sanitary out- Charlotte—Our schools opened on Octobe 
houses at each school. One county teachers’ 4th, so that this month’s work has largely co 
meeting has been held and it is planned to — sisted of assisting in the opening of the var 
have a meeting of the teachers of one district ous schools, beginning the vear’s industria 
each month, the topics for discussion being work and getting some work ready for Tlany 
“The Virginia Journal.” “The Rural school.” ton’s exhibit. 

and general round-table discussions of the Cumberland—During the month the Coun 
daily problems of the schools. On October Fair was held. with much success. The exhibi: 
Ivth, the annual exhibit of the work of the was in the Court House and talks were made 
Amelia Negro Schools was held at the Court by Supt. C. W. Dickinson, Jr. Inspecto 


House. the exhibit being displayed in the Im- Arthur D. Wright, and a number of the scho 
perial Tobacco Company's warehouse. Talks trustees and patrons. Eight school improv 
were made by Dr. R. R. Clark, and Mr. Stacy, ment leagues have held meetings and_ raise 
one of the school trustees, BOSD in cash and notes for the betterment | 


Buckingham--S largely attended meeting of their schools. All schools have been opened. 
the teachers of the county was held at Dillwyn «und the attendance is very good. The anni 
on October 19th, the speakers being Superin- exhibit is doing much to help the county. 
tendent J. A. Twyman, Dr. George P. Phenix Dinwiddice—TVhe people are intensely inte: 
and Inspector Arthur D. Wright. This was ested in the indutsrial movement. School I 
also the first day of the Buckingham County provement Leagues and Mothers’ Clubs are | 
Fair, at which the work of the negro schools ing organized in all of the schools. The fut 
was exhibited. The Warminster League has of the work is bright. (Note—The Superyis 
a very interesting membership. which is now ing Industrial Teacher for this county first |) 
working to raise the school house and build a gan to work Oct. 1, 1915.) 
perch, Fairfar—TVhe Fairfax County Colored Fa 

Coroline— AIL of the graded schools opened — was held on the fair grounds at Fairfax Cow 
on October 4th. and the one-room schools on House on Oct. 13th and 14th, with a large at 
the Isth. The Caroline County Training tendance. Talks were made by Superintendent! 
School could not epen until the latter date on M.D. Hall and Inspector Arthur D. Wright 
aecount of repairs being made to the building. and a number of the colored citizens of Fai 
Our exhibit was held this vear at Bowling fax and visitors from Washington and othe 
Green on the 29th of October, and was put places. 
up in the court house. It was seen by at least Gloucester—A most successful County Fa 
500 white people, as well as a large number — was held on the 20th of this month. The leagt 
of our people, all of whom expressed them- at Beech Hill has built a wood house. 
velves as being very much pleased with our Goochland—SA number of schools observe 
achievements. The committee, however, feels October 29th as Patrons’ Day. which they us 


that a great improvement can be made next — to re-organize their leagues and make pins ' 


Vear over this Ve ars work. clean off and beautify their school groul Is, 
Charles City—A\l of the schools have James City—Vhe League and Mothers Cl 


opened with a larger enrollment and better at Williamsburg have put a piano in the sche 
attendance for the first month than in anv The Mothers’ Club has been quite succes-ful 
previous vear. We have asked that material ratsing funds by a lecture. Halloween part 
be brought in so that the industrial work may — and sacred concert. The boys have laid «!f! 

he carried on. We have planned for our ex- walks. We hope to be in our “Model Home 
hibit to be held on November 3rd. and have in a few weeks. A night school ha- be’ 
heen working among the people in the inter- opened. At Chickahominy on the fifth >in 
est of that and the Hampton Farmers’ Con- an educational rally was held. There scons! 
ference. be more interest in general throughe 't | 








18) i 


‘()] 





the proposed County Training School. 
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sunt). Our Union League at Centerville had 


te. successful meeting on the fourth Sat- 
nda\. We are trying to help these people to 
wet lool for the 45 children who are with- 
wit «ool facilities at present. 

i-ws—Most of my time this month has 


wen tiken up with helping the new teachers 
opi ling, getting out schedules, ete., and in 
eting work for the exhibit at Hampton. 
i planning to meet every league and try 
terms extended as I did last term. 

Vile nburg—One school house has 

ited in Chase City District. 

Viddlesea—I able to have the 
ers of District meet to make 
or an entertainment to raise money for 
If we 
get the interest and help of our teachers i 
ink the battle will be won. Most of October 
i spent with the girls and mothers helping in 


been 


have been 
Jamaica 


tei canning and in collecting work for the 
Mlubit- at Hampton, 


Vuh pton—The patrons of Nassawadox 
are putting up a new one-room build- 
ie Lhe Jamesville school building has been 
tevashed and painted inside by the pat- 
us. One half acre of land has been purchased 
the patrons of the Fairview school and they 
re how raising money for a two-room schoo! 
Kine. Our County Teachers Association 
Hineet on Saturday, Nov, 20th. 
On the 23d the Mothers’ Club at 
lle gave an entertainment and raised 
ss. five of which they will give towards prizes 


\ ) Me] 


s 


r the best work at our County Fair on Nov. 
lle Snead Spring Mothers’ Club gave $5 
tlie same purpose and the Mt. Zion Club 


~ The 
rthindand Franklin schools opened on Oct. 
Our 
Wl\ superintendent is changing things for 
ebetter and has set a standard for certificates 
be held by the teachers. A splendid can- 
iv exhibit was held at Courtland on Oct. 
“th vith many patrons in attendance anc 
“the School Trustees of Jerusalem District. 


smpton Berkelev, Capron. 
/ : 


Other schools will open Noy, 15th. 


sub- 


Niixs Wakefield 
ve S900 towards the building of a graded 
Thev 


Patrons’ League 


ool. the cost of which was $1.100.27. 


turned over to the school board $200 of their 
subscription at their last meeting. Piney 
Grove School raised $14.50 to improve the pri- 
mary teachers room. 
Weéstmorcland—We 
graded school and have commenced work in it, 
but as vet are without a principal. 


have completed one 
Several 
schools observed Patrons’ Day with fair. re- 
sults. We plan to held our teachers’ meeting 
in December when Inspector Wright will be 
With us, 

liockbridge and Campbell counties, which 
had Supervising Industrial teachers last vear 
will not have them this vear. 

Richmond county will have a supervising 
teacher for the first time, commencing on the 
Llizabeth City county has 


no supervisor at present, owing to a resigna- 


first of December. 


tion, but expects to have one again in a short 
while. Montgomery county has a supervising 
teacher only for the summer months. 

Reports from the supervising industrial 
teachers of the following counties contained 
no news items or remarks, and consequently 
are not quoted in the above list—runsirich, 
Cheste rfie ld, Essex. Isle of Wight, Prince 
Kdiward, Rockingham. 

Reports from the supervising industrial 
teachers of the following counties, due Nov. 
Gth. have not been received at this date, (Nov. 
1Sth ) 


York. 


Tlenrico. Nansemond, Norfolk, Surry. 


A PRAYER 


Not more of iight, O God, 
But eyes to see what is. 

Not sweeter songs, but ears to hear 
The present melodies. 

Not more of strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess. 

Not more love, but skill to turn 
A frown to a Caress. 

Not more of joy, but how to feel 
Its kindly presence near. 

To give to others all I have 
Of courage and of cheer. 

No other gifts, dear God, I ask, 
But only sense to see 

How best those precious gifts to use 
Thou hast bestowed on me. 

—Selected. 
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THE WAR: PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 


Dr. F. A. MILLIDGE, Farmville Normal School 


I. Command of the Sea, 


For years the Germans had pushed the 
building of the finest battleships possible, so 1s 
Britain on equal 
After repeated and _ fruit- 
less efforts to bring about a “naval holiday,” 


to be ready to meet Great 
terms on the sea. 
or cessation of competition in naval arma- 
ment, the English went to work with a will 
and soon had 54 dreadnaughts ready for fight. 
Against these the Germans had at the begin- 
ning of the war no more than 33. So enor- 
the the 
British Admiralty that 15 superdreadnaughts 


mous were preparations made by 
were, in addition, to the 54, in various stages 
of construction and at an average of one « 
month are being added to the fleet. This pre- 
ponderance has condemned the German fleet 
to inactivity in the safe shelter of the Niel 
Canal where it is protected by mines and land 
batteries. 

The main strength of the English fleet, un- 
der Jellicoe, is stationed at the Orkneys, norti: 
of Scotland in Westra Flow. to guard the 
northern exit of the North Sea. A second divi- 
sion of battleships is posted just north of Ire 
land. If the out 
the English Channel, this move would 


Germans made a dash 
through 
be signaled by wireless from the swift Eng- 
lish cruisers which patrol the North Sea just 
outside of the Kiel Canal and the Trish squa- 
dron would head them off before they could 
reach the Atlantic. In the the 


Orkney fleet would close in from behind and 


meantime, 


cut off their retreat to Germany's harbors. If 
the Germans struck north, the Trish squadron 
would be called up in ample time to rejoin 
Jellicoe’s fleet. The Germans are beginning 
to complain bitterly that the English flee 
wont come out and fight. The remedy for 
this lies entirely in their own hands. 

As to submarine warfare, the Germans led 
off with the destruction of one English super- 
dreadnaught. the Audacious, and of severai 
But the English coun- 
which 


eruisers of old type. 
steel 


tered by nets with meshes, are 


lowered to the bottom of the shallow waters 
of the North Sea and English Channel, ay 
are kept floating just below the surface of tle 
water by buoys. Into these the German sv 
marines run blindly, and are caught like fig, 
in the net, while their crews perish miseral| 
from suffocation. Further, the surface of tie 
waters is covered with a host of swift boats 
of 35 miles or more per hour, armed wit! 
When the Germu 
surface, 


small rapid firing guns, 
the and ris 
if they wish to know where thi 


submarines rise to 
they must 
are and where their prospective victims lie. 
they are apt to be overwhelmed by a stom 
of three-inch shells, which sinks them at one 

More‘than this, an aeroplane can look down 
through a considerable depth of water ai 
see a submarine resting on the bottom. A sig: 
nal calls up a swift destrover, which lower 
a buoy with several mines attached, so that it 
floats just over the doomed submarine. Ti 
destrover steams away a short distance, t 
mines are automatically disengaged, and sink 
to the bottom. 
the unsuspecting submarine, they explode. 4 


Here coming in contact wit 


sheet of oil spreading out on the waters tell 
the British sailors that another enemy s! 
marine “is not.” 

In the 
sunk German warships in the Baltic, and hav 


meantime British submarines have 


almost stopped all commecre with Germany 
in that sea, while they have penetrated tl 
Sea of Marmora and sunk Turkish craft ! 
the very harbor of Constantinople. 

It must be admitted, though, that Germ! 
submarines are making the Mediterranean Ww 
safe, and their obliteration may be a slow 
costly process. 

As to command of the sea in general, ! 
dares to sail on ill 
Germany’s vast 


German merchantman 
waters of the earth. 

trade has ceased and her imports xre 
nipped off. Ter factories lie idle, ler 
chinery is rusting uselessly, her ships 
up in all the neutral harbors of the earth. nd 
Germany is slowly perishing from sut! \ati! 
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\. tral ships still carry cargoes to neigh- 
iorine neutral lands, such as Holland and 
Denmark, from which they can readily cross 
the lrontier into Germany at fabuious profits. 
Knglind’s ships, however, search each neutrai 
Jip for contraband of war and _ confiscate 
sich articles as come under this head. The 
nitel States protests vigorously against this 
wtion on the part of England. It finds it- 
wif handicapped, however, by its own acts and 
jecisions during the Civil War. Its doctrin: 
of “continuous voyage” which enabled it to 
onfiscate English ships carrying arms, ete., 
ty the British West Indies, on the ground that 
the cargoes were ultimately destined for the 
warring Confederates, now embarrasses it con- 
Still a matter of inconsis- 
tency never seriously troubled a nation and 
Hthe United States may vet be able to eat its 

» and have it too. 


siderably. mere 


Control of the sea has been England’s win- 
ving card for three centuries. When she 
rested it from Spain by the defeat of the 
\rmada, Spain’s downfall began. It enabled 
er to crush the rivalry of Holland, and to 
unililate the colonial empire of France im 
lndia ancl North America. England lost con- 
| of the sea for a few days during the 
Revolution, and the surrender ot 
Yorktown ended the war at 
uve. Tler sea power sustained the struggle 
viinst Napoleon, and the exile of St. Helena 
ttrly regretted for six gloomy vears that 
e had failed to seize for a few hours the 
“silver streak” that lay between France and 
England. 


During the war commerce goes on as usual 


\merican 
Cornwallis at 
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between England, France, Italy, and the rest 
of the world. They import and they export 
and the damage done by German submarines 
equals but a fraction of one per cent of the 
number of vessels engaged. Germany and 
Austria must die of inanition at last from 
want of food, cotton, raw materials of all 
kinds, so necessary to the existence of com- 
mercial nations. Russia, shut in at the Baltic 
and at the Dardanelles, where her Allies can- 
not help her, suffers indeed severely. But she 
still has Archangel open to the North, and 
Vladivostock, the Gateway of the East, on the 
Pacific. Through these outlets, which are per- 
fectly secure, munitions of war pour in con- 
stantly. If Germany had control of the sea 
these harbors would be closed at once, and 
Russia would soon find out what it feels like 
to be slowly choked to death. 

I have dwelt so much at length upon Eng- 
land’s Control of the Sea, because its import- 
is generally underestimated. If the 
Allies triumph, half the victory will be due 
co the British fleet, and yet there may be no 
spectacular battles at sea to stir the blood. 
During the long black wintry nights of the 
Orkneys, and their scarcely less dreary inter- 
vals of misty days, some thirty-five dread- 
naughts of England lie at anchor with steam 
up, ever ready to dash out upon the enemy to 
crush him. As long as that fleet is in being, 
Great Britain and her colonies are safe, wiile. 


ance 


except for the venomous activities of some 
submarines, no German keel dare furrow the 
open seas. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE BALLAD AS A TYPE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


LUCY GOODE PURYEAR 


(Concluded from last month) 


e als When the greater age of printing had caused 
op mig’ Minstrels to be classed as “rogues, vaga- 
i tls, and sturdy beggars” then came the 
“en worse form of “broadside ballads” which 
eationgg@'e hawked about the streets and pasted to 





-_ a 


the walls of public houses—such was the de- 
mand for this form of literature in the seven- 
teenth century. Some of these were simply 


printed editions of the ballads as tradition had 
preserved them, but others which were com- 
posed by the vendors for the purpose of sale 
are of no value except as they occasionally 
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preserved scraps of original ballads which 
might have been lost otherwise. After the 
broadside ballads came the journalistic ballads 
cr mere rhymed newspaper reports put  to- 
gether hurriedly to celebrate seme current 
event. The last step in this devolution of the 
ballad was its Imitation. the result ustially be- 
Ing a barbarously put together mosaic of old 
ones. In contrast to the true ballad this was 2 
very poor thing—the authors own rather thar 
the peoples own. 

In discussing the origin of the ballad we 
saw that where it is concerned chiefly with 
harrative, it deals also with emotion, but the 
emotion of the people as a whole not of the 
Individual Ivric poet that by the very nature 
of its origin, it is noc an anonymous song, but 
a “story telling itself in verse:” and that it is 
musical to the extent of being adapted to sing- 
ing and often to the starting the listener's feet 
in the measures of the dance. For an adequate 
conception of the ballad as a twpe, it remains 
for us to consider its subject matter, main 
characteristics and versification. 

Theugh some of the ballads center around 
incidents of interest to the people generally, 
mest of them deal with riddles which are said 
to wisely expound, or else with some theme of 
domestic tragedy: an exiled husband: a stolen 
bride: a cruel stepmother: quarreling broth- 
ers, and so on through the whole list of pessi- 
ble situations. There are. however, also core- 
nachs, or mourning songs, and their opposites 
or “goodnight pieces” in which not the mourn- 
ers but the dving man himself. a Johnny Arm 
strong or a Young Waters. speaks the fare- 
well. Other classes are those based cn sacred 
traditien: as Hugh ef Lincoln: minstrel bal- 
lads: humorous ones like “Get up and Bar the 
Door.” Read the border ballads which elabo- 
rate between the English and Scoteh: and the 
Greenwood ballads, which have for heroes 
Johnnie Cock and Robin Hoed: or the “Eng- 
lish ballad singer's jov” as Werdsworth calls 
him. 

Other forms of literature deal with the same 
subject matter, but none in the manner of the 
ballad, which is concrete in wording, objective 
always. and directed to its climax as surely and 


as subtly as an arrow to its mark. In “s 
Patrick Spence” we jump at once inte t 
middle of things: are asked to love Sir Patri 
without being tokl who he is, are hurried wit 
him to the bottem of the sea without knowin 
Where he is going: and then made to moun 
him wichout having spent more than  thiy 
minutes in his company. Three stanzas fro 
the “Maid Freed from the Gallows” will er 
to recall the st ry to vou from the reading 
the auditorium and = illustrate the use 


climax, 


ei eood Lord Judgve, and sweet Lord Jude 
Peace for a little while! 
Mechinks T see my own own father 


Come riding by the style. 


“Oh father, oh father, a little of vour gol 
And likewise of your fee! 

To keep my body from yonder grave 
And my neck from the gallows tree! 


“None of my geld now you shall have. 
Ner likewise of AY fee! 
Kor I came to see you hanged 


And hanged you shall be.” 


The motion here is peculiar. The action ru 
down to the end of each stanza and then, just 


as it is about to step altogether, the new wol 
mother, father, sister, ete., wind it up aza 
and give an added effect to the climax wie 


the lover, unlke all the others. sa 


ner. The plot) is always simple an 
easily retained because of the — free! 
repetition of much the same plots. =it 
ations, kinds of characters, question- a 


answers, and even whole stanzas over a 
over again until they become regular | 
forms cr commonplaces. For example, valli 
maidens are always doing one ef two tune 
“playing at ball” or “sewing silken -eam> 
when their lovers are buried, invariably out 0! 
one springs a brier, out of “Cother™ a Pos: 
birds are always “bonny: water, “wan. i 
old men “silly.” The diction is plain, tire 
and unadorned by any figures except tie 
conscious Climax, a rare simile, and su 











alive. set up alive,” 
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\ of the Saxon alliteration as “dale and 
dove” “cheek and chin,” “kith and kin.” The 


vers fication is also simple. The prevailing 
foot is iambic, The stanza may consist of 2 


tetrimeter couplet, or a tetrameter quatrain, 

quatrain with the first and third lines 
ietraimeter and the second and fourth trimeter. 
| lust stanza is, of course, the one com- 
mon!) known as the ballad metre. Rhyme is 
sential and usually comes in the second and 
fourth lines, rarely in the first and third. 
Neither the rhyme nor the metre is necessarily 
regular. Such similarity of sound as cloak 
uid cat often do service for rhyme, and even 
wore frequently some svllables have to be 
slurred in erder to make the metre. In read- 
va the ballads, however, we should have no 


modern qualms about forcing the metre to a 
ug song: for sing song is, after all, the 
stately metre of balladry. 


The main characteristics of the ballad hav- 
ny been reviewed, it remains to mention some 
of its minor peculiarities. Closely connected 
vith the superstitious beliefs in the sign of 
the “new moon in the old moon’s arms; in the 
onception of hell as rivers of red blood: and 
u the significance of dreams, is the idea that 

gic can make people vanish in the twinkling 
of an eve: cause birds to talk like men, and 
Quite as charac- 
is the love of mystical numbers, threes, 


en to be changed to beasts. 
terist 
ives and sevens and their multiples being the 
In “Babylon” ¢hree sisters are in 
tun taken by hand: Heind Horn makes three 
quests of the old man; climaxes ascend by 

tees as in the hawk, hound and father of 
Kdward “Fingers 
says Johnnie Cock, and 


hiverites, 


: and hearts break in three. 


(te Daemon Lover is away from his mistress 
ears, 

favorite colors as 
The colers 
ich are simple, with no intervening shades. 
Thus hair 
salwavs yellow, cloaks purple, and coats scar- 
“, Robin's men always have milk white skins 
| ss in “Lincoln green.” 

le Jallad attitude toward life, as we have 
liggested, is also noteworthy, in that 


The ballads have their 
their favorite numbers. 


riably with certain objects. 


since it is always cbjective and never subjec- 
tive, this form of literature does not deal with 
humor, pathos, or sentimentality. Rarely dees 
the ballad have a happy ending; yet, though 
it is the usual thing for the best woman to be 
deserted and the bravest warrior to be killed, 
the ballad actors are always “merry men” who 
look upon death as being as natural as life. 
To many of us upon first acquaintance, the 
ballad will undoubtedly seem a crude, uninter- 
esting and valueless form of literature. If, 
however, as we must do in order to appreciate 
fully almost any piece of literary art, We put 
curselves in touch with the knowledge of 
from which they 
with the 
cannot but 
broadened 


spring 
peo- 


the conditions 
into imaginative relations 
produced 
sympathies 
literary 
for through them alene is one able to under- 
stand the heart of the common people, and 
through them largely were the English people 
so taught to love poetry that, when Shake- 

e wrote his plays, he found an audience 
ready to understand and appreciate them. Let 
us take for example. the “Geste of Robin 
Hood” which speaks the heart of the people 
better than histories. Although Lawlessness 
is one of the chief themes, th} 
seems justified by the cruel :-verity of the 
game laws and although in :'! of the songs, 
there is a hatred of shams © jual in intensity 
fo Carlyle’s, yet this hatrec’ is saved from bit- 
terness by the humor with which the captives, 
especially the rich church wardens, are sol- 
emnly lectured by the bandits while they 
squirm at the sight of the tortures prepared 
before their eyes in order to make them give 
up their purses. Then, too, in spite of the fact 
that there is fighting and brutality in large 
measure, and bloodshed and hangings around 


ple’ who them, we 
have our 


interest in 


and our 


history strengthened; 


lawlessness 


every corner there is with all an honest respect 
for women, a keen sense of fairness in dividing 
the spoil, and a generosity in aiding the needy 
that kept the lamp of chivalry burning in 
English homes through many centuries. Some 
one has said, “All literature is a dream unex- 
“Robin Heod’ is a of an 


pressed.” dream 


ignorant and oppressed but essentially noble 
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people struggling and determined to be free. 

There seems no better way of closing this 
cursory survey of the ballad as a type in Eng- 
lish literature than with another quotation 
from Miss Whitman, and the last stanza of the 


poem with which the people “opened,” So SaVs 


Miss Whitman, “from through the ages fron 
an undated past to the present the ballad 
songs of 

‘Old unhappy, for off things, 

And battles long ago.’ ” 


MUSICAL INSTINCT IN THE CHILD 


ELLA M. HAYES, Newport News, Virginia 


Have you ever watched a little dirty-faced 
chap beating out a tattoo on an empty box ? 
Has it ever eecurred to you that he is giv- 
ing vent to one of the most potent instincts 
in his life? It is easy enough to see what in- 
stinct impels these little fellows to drag 
around with them wherever they go their pet 
dog. It is easy enough to recognize the in- 
stinct to break away from their meal, and as 
it were burst out upon the field with their 
rollicking and their frolicking. The instinct 
of love and play are no more to be recoz- 
nized in the child than is the instinct for 
rhythm and what is rhythm but music? Reg- 
ularity of one sound or a sequence of varied 
sounds is one of the most compelling instincts 
in a child’s whole nature. Tle cannot resist 
dragging sticks along the palings of a fence 
any more than he can resist throwing his 
arms around his mother’s neck for a good 
night kiss, and it is no more to be supposed 
that this instinct should not be utilized in the 
schoolroom than that steam should not drive 
our locomotives. 

In consideration of any subject that has 
to do with education, it is always well, if 
possible, to find a physical basis for our 
method of development of a child’s nature. 
The physical child himself is sufficient basis 
for the instinct of love, for who can resist the 
little heads and dimpled chéeks; their loving 
arms and their trustful hearts! The child it- 
self is enough for love. 

We know that in the growing boy the nerv- 
ous energy is abounding, that the constant 
tension on the nerves produced by physical 
expansion and growth sets in vibration every 
nerve cell in his bedy, and play he must. 


What shall we say for music? Shall yw. 
presume to find the music cell of our brain 
and say it is the physical basis for this in 
stinct? Possibly we may have to resort t 
the intimate contact that the child’s life bears 
to the spiritual world, for we believe that 
music is the very basis of spiritual life. © 
the other hand, we all are aware of the soot)- 
ing effect that music has upon our nerves, ani 
from this we may proceed to find its physica 
basis. There can be no question that the 
physical vibration of the ear drum sets int 
mction trains of brain cell activity and when 
these vibrations eeccur with rhythmic regu: 
larity, they set our whole being a-tingle. Hov 
mucl. more might we not expect this to be 
true o1 the growing boy or girl and who ca! 
say that many a musician has not been for: 
tunate enough, even in his pre-natal days, t 
have been physically impressed to respond t 
musical influence. If this is true, music de- 
serves no less a place in the development of 
a child than his reading and offers to every 
teacher an opportunity to tie fast the soul of 
every child to the spiritual world, After al! 
it is net bodies which we are developing. afte! 
all it is not brains, but soul and spirit. the 
divine that is in us, the one remaining spat 
of life and love. 


AFTER-VACATION THOUGHTS 


I wisht I was a little rock 
A’settin’ on a hill; 

A’doin’ nothing all day long 
But just a’settin’ still, 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t drin! 
I wouldn’t even wash, 

I’d set and set a thousand years 
And rest myself, by gosh! 
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PLAYGROUND IMPROVEMENT 


LOUIS F. MELLOTT 


INTRODUCTORY 


s just in the last few years that folks 
ome to a realization of the value of ex- 
on the working power of the mind, both 
amount and in the quality of the work 
Phere has been a great cry for a sound 
in a sound body and it has been learned 
sound body cannot be gotten without a 
niatic course of exercise. 

\!so, it has been comparatively recent that 
the value of fresh air was realized. Then since 
eis beneficial, and fresh air is beneficial, 
outdoor exercise 1s doubly beneficial, because it 
1 double purpose. And since these are 
oti beneficial it is considered better to pro- 
re some attraction for out of door exercise. 
ii this can be done only by making the play- 
vround more attractive, and by having a num- 
iy of entertaining games and appliances es- 

shied. 
Over two thousand 
edized the value of these things. but in this 
well as other things, it took us just that time 
ty come up with them in culture and know!- 


vears ago the Greeks 


CHILDHOOD 


\nother thing, as the child comes from the 

iveround into the schoolroom, he is just run- 
ling over with the joys of living. He is 
vsoluitely ecare-free while on the playground. 
How many of us wish for the return of child- 
ood in order to enjoy this freedom from care 
had! As we look about us in the 
vorld we see men and women grappling with 


e once 


eich other in an effort to gain honor and 
ealth. Why should the child be brought 
ilo contact with the roughness of this cruel 
orld before it is absolutely necessary? He 
‘es lis childhood but once: why not help and 
‘ieolrige him to enjoy it to the fullest when 
‘can without endangering his future wel- 


I ire / 


DISCIPLINE 


Undoubtedly the greatest problems of dis- 
ire worked out on the play-ground. 


ipling 


If the 
teacher never enters into the games and plays 
of her pupils, they get the idea, and well have 


You who have tried it will find it so. 


they the right, that she considers herself above 
them either mentally or socially, and probably 
both. It has been proven that good behavior 
ix not attained by threats or fear of punish- 
ment, but by the love and respect they enter- 
iain for the teacher. This love cannot be ac- 
quired by her unless she comes in close con- 
tact with the heart of the child. And this she 
cannot possibly do in the school-room alone. 
Because few enter a task or study of lesson 
with the same zeal that they enter a game. 
Wellington, when he said that “Waterloo” 
had been won on the football field of Eton, 
could have meant nothing else but that the 
training in discipline his generals had gained 
in this game had followed them through life, 
and was the reason of their prompt obedience 
to his commands on the battlefield. It cannot 
be estimated how many of the great moral and 
nental, as well as financial battles of life are 
public 


guned on the playground of the 


schools, 
LAUGHTER 


Not only will you bring yourself into more 
intimate relationship with your scholars, but 
will find that it adds new vigor to your spirit 
of work. Laughter is contagious. You can no 
incre come into contact with joy and laughter, 
and not feel its uplifting influence, than you 
ein thrust your fingers into ink without get- 
ting them soiled. 

ord Chesterfield, in one of his letters to his 
son admonished him often to smile, but never 
He said that since he had come into 
his mature mind, no one could say that they 
lind seen him laugh. Of course he explained 
that most folks laugh at some one else’s ex- 
pense; yet I cannot think but that this was 
mistaken advice to give to a boy of five. Ridi- 
cule and wit are vices that should be elimi- 
nated from our lives; but what is more inno- 
cent than the laughter of childhood 7 


longh. 
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FELLOWSHIP 


There is a fellowship gotten from playing 
together such games as baseball and footba!! 
that could hardly be attained in any 
way, both between the players of the same 
the By playing 
teams from other schools the list of acquain- 


other 


team and between teams, 
tances is enlarged, and the curriculum of other 
schools is incidentally learned, both of which 
go to broaden the mind of the scholar. 

In 1912 there met at Stockholm one of the 
greatest and most good-natured contests that 
has ever been instituted on earth by man. It 
is a sul misfortune to mankind that the pres- 
ent war in Europe immaturely destroyed the 
of the the 


Games, because the fellowship which promoted 


purpose revival of Olympian 


peace can hardly be revived for a long time to 


come, and may never be revived. Where «id 
the competitors get their training’ All, or 
practically all, at schools and colleges. Their 


special skill must have been gotten from col- 
leges and secondary schools. but their basa! 
training was gotten at the public schools. 

The late Madero of Mexico cer- 
tainly had more in mind than the education 


President 


that is gotten from books, when he seid that 
he hoped to live to see a school house on every 
hill in Mexico. The habit of fair play will un- 
doubtedly follow the child through life. 


SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity is very essential to the building 
of appliances. 

A few 
philanthropist was traveling in Italy. 


o a famous English lady 
One 


dav she passed a child sitting on a_ stone 


vears a 


or 
— 


coddling another stone as if it were a doll. 
Thinking that the child’s parents were unable 
to buy her a doll, the lady at the village 
bought one and gave it to the child on her re- 
turn. She seemed very proud of her beautiful 
doll, but started 
back and got the stone, taking the doll on one 
The coat of 


beauty of the doll was not enough to pur- 


after she had off she came 


arm and the stone on the other. 


suade her to forsake her old baby—the one 
she had loved at first and before the other one 


was hers. 
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Another similar incident that 
my personal observation was my baby sister 
She had at four dolls all th 


time, some 


came under 


least three or 


] 


more or less expensive: but. sli 
played more with an old red shawl, rolled inte 
a bundle with an old apron tied around it nea 
one end, than she did with all the dolls sli 
ever had. 

Boys especially will play more with an oli 
hammer and nails, or a saw: and do not tire 
of it near so quickly as they do of more ex- 
pensive mechanical toys. The mechanical toy: 
amuse them for a short time, but they soone: 
or later tire of them and go back to something 
more simple. 


CHEAPNESS 


It is not necessary to associate the building 
of little appliances with the spending of money 
And if there is a little money needed, and yo 
do not want to give it, suggest to vour scholars 
that they furnish the necessary amount. F 
thirty-six cents, which the scholars themselves 
furnished, and a few minutes work on my part 
I put up a swing of which they never tir 
Also with fifteen minutes work I put up 
wooden bar, nothing more nor less than a pic 
cut from sapling with the bark still on it. 
between two At first they actual 
fought to get a hold on it. 


trees, 
Ropes, or evel 
grape-vines. can be secured for nothing for 
jumping. Many other things, as seesaws. bt 
rel-stave hammocks, hurdles, ete.. can be built 
for practically nothing. A pile of sand is 4 
great thing for little children. 


GAMES 


Teach them the games vou plaved and et 
joved when a child. Although they | 
My scholar 
never play any game of ball except “hat ball. 
Which is a game I taught them, having 
it when IT was a child at school. Anot ier 1 
teresting game they might be taught 1- “ste! 
the chunk” which is very much like “h 
These old 


to vou, they may be new to them. 


seek. games are almost \ 1th 


number, 











t 


) 
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| routine way ? 


OTL 


we of fences and building. 
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APPEARANCE 


creat deal of playground improvement 
beautifying the building. We all know 
coat of paint on the house would cer- 
iuake the whole place more beautiful, 
ould stimulate the scholars as well as 
in improving the playground. Fences 
thuildings also should be kept painted 
tewashed and must be kept free from 
Every clean surface offers an irre- 
‘temptation to girls and boys with pen- 
alk. The only way to keep down this 
to establish a feeling of respect for 
ness and an admiration for the fresh 
But the sup- 
trustees and parents must be enlisted 
work. 
er beds and vines are beautifying and 
exercise for the scholars, as well as 
va lasting impression in regard to home 
ing. This also can be «lone only with 
port of parents and trustees where the 
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lot is not fenced, for it would be useless to un- 
dertake things of this kind without a fence. 

One thing the teacher can do, however, is to 
clean up, and clean up in earnest, any trash, 
paper, leaves, ete., on the ground. This trash 
can be burned, by taking care that the little 
ones are kept back, and it will be a treat for 
them all. 


REPUTATION 


The teacher and scholars spend from six to 
eight hours a day for a hundred and twenty to 
a hundred and eighty days in a vear; yet the 
average teacher does not spend five cents, or 
an ounce of energy in doing or encouraging the 
scholars to make an effort at improvement. If 
they should live in a dwelling the same length 
of time under the same conditions, what opin- 
ion would their neighbors have of them? Why 
should it be more excusable in a teacher where 
all that is needed is energy, and in a citizen 
where money and energy both are needed ¢ 


ROUTINE CLASS MANAGEMENT 


JOSEPH E. AVENT, State Normal School, Radford 


ently the question arises with teachers 
iow far they should go in the matter 


tine class management. Should they 
ainy rules? Should they have no 
tall? Should they have anything done 


Mr. Bagley, in his class 
luanagement, very aptly distinguishes 


0 groups of factors appearing in class 


Oli) 


litine factors and judgment factors, 


iinagement. These two groups are 
ws 
Phere 
ies which the teacher could do by pure 
with no harm to anybody and with 


sistance to all concerned. There are 


“things that come up that must be dealt 


‘lividually on the basis of pure judg- 
| list among the judgment factors 
lus as attention, the technique of class 
‘ion, the testing of results, the dispo- 

the teacher’s time, the teacher's re- 
persons in the ete. 
ihe routine factors IT list such items as 


to other school, 


the daily program, regularity and punctuality 
of attendance, hygienic conditions, order, dis- 
cipline, penalties, ete. He makes it clear that 
there are some things which a teacher may 
do by the routine class-habit way, while others 
must be dealt with as they come up, as the 
merits of the particular case may demand. 
As to the routine side of school work per- 
mit me to make a few suggestions which I 
have found quite helpful in class room man- 
We have classes for the sake of the 
It is more economical to 


agement. 
economy involved. 
have a school of a large number of pupils 
divided into classes or groups, according to 
ability, than to attempt to teach them one by 
one. If economy be the purpose of class or- 
ganization, then any arrangement which does 
not suppress the individuality of the pupils 
and serves to bring about economy of effort, 
nerves and labor and the like, is a desirable 


thing to have. 


19S 


The following acts of pupils may be reduced 


to pure routine. Individuality would not be 
hurt: eflicrent class management is helped. In 
each of these aets of school pupils which 1] 


] 


there appears a number fol- 


shall Ive DeLOW, 


ree 


lowed by ao ecommand. Phe teacher Were ly 


ealls the number and t 


it the me time, perform the act. Suppose 
we take as our first item: 
\ Phe manner of taking books out of the 


desks and 


of putting them into desks. 


(The teacher calls the figure, the pupils do 


the thine that the figure stands for), 
l. Lan hands on hook in desk. 
Be Take hold of books. 
3. Lav on desk. 
!. Books open. 
5. Books closed. 


i, Place IT) cleskk. 


i (at end of day) Put in sack or strap. 


The first four ot these fieures are to be 
used when books are being taken from the 
desk. The last three when books are being 
put away. 13y using these figures the chil- 
dren act in eoneert and the noise of sueh 


acts is reduced to a minimum both in degree 
and in duration. No harm is done to the in- 
of the ehild. 


are economized. 


dividuality The noise and effort 


matter of 
When 
the teacher is ready to send the pupils to the 
of 


board in his own way, swaggering and lazy- 


Take item the 


going to and coming from the board. 


as next 


our 


board, instead letting each one go to the 
ing along, the teacher merely calls the follow- 
ing numbers and the acts are performed: 

1O. F the 
face the right. 


ace aisle, or with single desks. 


11. Rise. 

12. Face the board. 

18. Forward to board. 

14. Take eraser. 

15. Erase the board, 

16. Begin work. 

C. For this item take the matter of march- 


ing out of the room or in fire drills. 


he pupils, all together 


20. Face the aisle. 
21. Rise. 

wes Iace door. 
23. Forward. 


control drills. Some 
kind 


Which the teacher has 


school rooms a 


which affords a 


ore 


Sometimes the teacher needs the attention o! 


child 


oceasion J 


every for certa 


one went 


mv teachers, with a \ 


ing to her in the door. 
ing the children bee 
noisv. Not much, but 


The 


figure on the board; 


teacher turned 


arms were crossed on 
svstem of control like 


OcCaSLONS., 


30. Arms folded. 
awav from rattling tl 


helps to get the childr 
31. Ilands folded « 
32. Tlands back of 
is useful because somti 
ful to get their hand 
from their pockets, 
other children, but als 
that the children will 


and making faces at 


Kk. A system of monitorial signs 1s tse! 
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Teachers frequently need a system 


‘times there occurs 
of hum-drum 
difficulty in locating, | 
at deal of annoya 
in 
to the 
isitor. 


room of one 


While we were spe 


ame just the least bit 
just enough to be hear 


around and 


OT Nol 


Wrote oO] 


announcements. © 


We were speak 


\ 


‘hye 


instantly every cll 


his or her breast. 


This takes their 
ungs on the desks, 
ens’ attention. 

mn lap. 
head. 
mes not only is it 1 


his last figu 


A 


this is very effective o 


Lads 


s away from the ces 


and from. slapping 


0 to hold their heads s 


» he 


~ 


not be turning 
other children. 


{ 


where monitors are used, 


10. The 
waste-basket. 


The cl 


their desks a file mac 


through a piece of stiff paste board about + 
inches square. On this they could put the! 
waste paper until the monitor comes to bi 
it up. 

41. Ink monitor does his work. 

12. Pencil sharpener does his worl 

43. Chalk-trough monitor does his ork. 

44. Tlat and cloak monitors do their wor 

F. The following system of raising fi 
gers is useful to prevent the noise «1d 


waste-basket 


monitor 
uldren might have 
le of a 


passes { 


wire nai! st 
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traction that from speaking. The 
iy hold up his hand, showing so many 

the teacher sees it and nods her per- 
1 or her refusal. The child shows a 


comes 


nunter of fingers to indicate the request 
he makes. 
Que finger: To sharpen pencil. 
lwo fingers: To put paper in waste basket. 


llivee fingers: To get a book. 
Four fingers: To leave the room. 

ie various acts which are indicated in the 
preceding system of signals may be presented 

pure routine without any damage to the 
ilds individuality, but with much economy 
It is worth while for 
ile teacher, near the beginning of school, to 
wrange some such system of signals, explain 


wh 
1 ] 


class management, 


A to the children, have them learn the meaning 
0 of each one, and make use of them every day. 
Class-habit is just as useful as individual 


mus habit. A desirable habit in either an indi- 
lual or a group cannot be made eftective 
therwise than in the recognition of the laws 
habit formation. These are briefly three: 
g ist. Focalize attention upon the task to be 
reduced to habit. 
esk. ’nd. Begin immediately, and use the first 
y al ul every opportunity to put it into effect. 
Suffer no exceptions. If we bring 
head out the aequisition of such habits as these 
twill be by application of the laws of habit. 
The teacher might add to, or subtract from, 


Is s ora 


A Message to the Leagues 


Surely this is a time for rejoicing! 957 
leagues in the State with 30,640 members 
sng « magnificent work for the upbuilding 


ork 


school and community life of Virginia. 
“i040 were raised through your efforts last 


work 

ear and that does not begin to tell the story 
g Ml i the great good accomplished through the 
da iite|, unselfish work done by this splendid 


\y 
iy « 


progressive citizens. So when we re- 


wet on this marked achievement we should 
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this list of signals in order to suit her own 
needs. In the foregoing groups they are ar- 
ranged by tens. If the teacher needed re- 
sponses not included in, but strictly related 
to, some of these groups, it could be added to 
that particular group with the next higher 
number. 

There might be added to the foregoing 
groups of signals, another group pertaining to 
the collecting of papers. For example: 

50. Every one passes his paper to the one 
at his right, commencing at the pupil at the 
left side of the room and continuing across to 
the right side. 

51. Beginning at the rear, pupil 
might pass his bunch of papers to the one in 
front of him. 

In half a minute the teacher could have 
collected all the papers in the room. 

In these various groups of signals the par- 
ticular acts indicated may be done by the 
room as a whole, and sometimes in about one- 
tenth of the time taken if every one did it 
“by himself and in his own way. 

No signal herein suggested interferes at all 
with the development of a desirable individ- 
uality. Still no claim is made here that it is 
desirable to reduce all school work to routine. 
Such would injurious in the extreme. 
There are many, many items in management 


every 


be 


of a schoolroom that must always be dealt 
with on the basis of judgment, as the merits 
of the case call for. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Secretary 


rejoice and go forward with even greater 
zeal, 

We should be very grateful for the splen- 
did assistance given by our many friends who 
have contributed so liberally to the work dur- 
ing the past year. For although the cloud of 


uncertainty hung over us for a short time be- 
cause of the loss to our work of $3,600 a year 
when the Southern Board of Education, as, 
formerly constituted, went out of existence, it 
was not for long. because these loyal friends 
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made up the deficit and the work has gone 
forward, 
better 


Leagues than in any previous year, 


steadily More leagues were organ- 


ized and work was done by these 

We now begin a new vear and a new cam- 
paign, so we sincerely trust that every League 
in the State will manifest its gratitude for 
this splendid “assistance by lovaliy supporting 
the work this vear. One fourth of the leagues 
contributed to the support of the Association 
lust vear. Now let us make a record by hav- 
ing a contribution of at least one dollar from 
That 


even better work than was accomplished last 


every League. would enable us to do 
vear. 

May we depend on your League ? 

We have given for your benefit this tabu- 
lated statement which we hope vou will study 
carefully and see if there is some way that 
vou can help push the work, to the end that 
we may have a League in every school in the 
You that 
have almost attained this object, while others 
are far behind. 


county. will note some counties 


By a concerted effort on the 
part of all the Leagues in each county this 
number of Leagues can be greatly enlarged 


during this year. With this whole-hearted, 
concerted effort we can have 2,000 Leagues 


next November. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUES 


Work " 


SUMMAPY otk Ntate 


Total number of white schools in 
WENO ovate ce cee stake ea SENS 4.813 
Total number of leagues in 1914.. Ti2 
Number dead—1914 ............. 19 
Number reported PEs cd oe hiaawee S 625 
Total number of leagues in No- 
Se, | ae ee 957 
Number of new-leagues for 1915.. 206 


EE, oe ciwindn scan teneen key 30,640 
ee ae $56,746.44 
Number of leagues contributing to 
work of Association ........... 939 
Amount contributed by _ these 
Ee ee er re $284.00 
Per cent of Leagues reporting.... 65% 


Amount expended for work of As- 


sociation $5,500.00 
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Amount raised by leagues for S. & 


eee ree tere $56.7 4 
Copies of literature and = circular 

letters sent out during the vear.. 70,000 
Percentages of reported leagues ob- 

serving the four special days: 

eo | ee ee OS’ 

ee ae ree 21 

Detter Health Day... 2.6660. 38" 

Better Farming Day .......... 194; 


returns of the 
amount to about 1,000 per cent. 


Therefore, expen¢litire 


COULD YOU MAKE A MORE VALUABLE INVEST- 


MENT? 


The Leagues, as organized by the Co-oper: 


ative Education Association, 
things listed below that the rural commun: 


ties are organized to assist the various depart 


prove by the 


ments and activities at work in the Seate fo 
better health, farms, care of the poor, gool 
roads, and in raising the standards of educi- 
tion. 

Last vear the leagues sold a very large (ia 
tity of Red Cross seals, and indieatios.s a 
that they will do much better this year. Frou 
information from Miss Randolph we were 1 
formed that it has been through our leagues 
that they have been able to enter three cout 
ties that they have been unable heretofore 
reach. The Junior Leagues are also doing 
this work. One Junior League has alread! 
asked for an order of 7,000 seals. 

Quite a number of the league presidents an! 
secretaries are visiting the county jails au! 
almshouses for the State Board of Charitie 
and Corrections and reporting conditions ¢ 
them. The reports from the people have bee! 
the Board, 
formed us that they do very efficient work an’ 
help to build up a sentiment for i:prove' 


most valuable to which |ias It 


jails and almshouse conditions. 

The Art Club of Richmond sent o' 
quests from our leagues, three exhibits. Th 
work was not launched until the last part 
the year but they were sent to seventeen «lols 


at rr 


each school being allowed to keep 
They were sent to ten school- in & 
mountain direction and to seven in the Jame 


nen 4 


week. 





1%) 
liture 


ST- 
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river jivection. The Art Club says the letters 
voor d from the teachers where the exhibits 
ere veld were most enthusiastic and encour- 
wing. Lectures were given on the pictures 
nd tie artists, and compositions were writ- 
wn on both. They will send out these exhibits 
val this vear, 

I Good Roads and Agricultural Depart- 
went. are working, through our leagues, for 
etter roads and better farm life conditions. 

Fhe U.S. Child Bureau of Washington last 
er civcularized our leagues with their litera- 
ture. They work mainly through the towns 
ud cities. and are hoping for an increased ap- 
proprivtion from Congress in order to employ 
i rural secretary. On account of Virginia’s 
wing organized so well they are going to ask 
ur leagues to observe Baby Week in March. 
This sare of children. 
ley are sending out programs and proper 
litcratiive to all towns, cities, and to rural Vir- 
vinit leagues to ask that they observe this 


eek emphasizes the 


week 


PATRONS’ DAY AT VIRGINIA HEIGHTS 
! 

The Virginia Heights School was the scene of an 

leresting oeeasion Friday afternoon, from 2:30 to 

) o'clock, when the teachers and pupils were “at 
home’ to their patrons and friends. The halls and 
and class-rooms were beautifully decorated with 
autum leaves, echrusanthemums, cosmos, roses, 
pumpkins, black eats, and witches, and specimens 
of the pupils’ work were cleverly arranged as board 
and wal! borders and panel papering. 

The llustrated stories, number-work, writing 
drills, and objeet-drawing;, both in the crayola and 
deserve special mention for their at- 
ss of display and skill of execution. 


iter-color, 


trac tivene 
GuESTS RECEIVED 


The guests were received in the lower halls by a 
bevy of cordial girls and ushered to the class-rooms 
ty a committee of courteous boys. Here they were 

by the teachers, who supervised a recita- 
od and pointed out the various interesting 


veleomed 


af 

tion pe) 

exhibits 
At the 

were in 


close of this observation work the patrons 
ted to the assembly room, in which an ex- 
cellent program was rendered by the pupils of the 
(iferent erades. The numbers consisted of demon- 
‘tations of actual school work and proved delight- 


‘in every respect. Many expressions of apprecia- 


tion we showered upon the pupils and the teach- 
*'s in charge, Misses Ocie Stiff, Helen Bulman, Ma- 
‘on Walker, Hattie Bernard and Kate Bulman. The 
Principal presided over the general exercises and 
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about two hundred visitors called during the after- 
noon. 





Buckner, Va., November 7, 1915. 
Mr. J. H. Montgomery. 
Dear Mr. Montgomery: I had hoped in this re- 
port to tell you about the chemical laboratory the 
league secured for our school and the lavatories and 


drains and medical inspection; but though they 
arn’t here yet, they will be very soon. We have 
three live, up-to-date teachers this term. Mr. F. V. 


Shelbon, our principal, is a graduate of the V. P. I. 
He is teaching agriculture, and some of the league 
members are taking up a subscription for a labora- 
tory outfit. The league members are furnishing the 
wood for the school, and the $13 allowed by the 
county for fuel is to bé used toward the laboratory. 
A league member is giving his engine to saw the 
wood, another is furnishing gasoline, and all the 
members brought trees, bulbs and shrubs on Pat- 
rons’ Day to plant on the school grounds. 

In August we had a Farmers’ Institute. Miss 
Ella Agnew lectured and demonstrated canning. If 
you know Miss Agnew, you know that nothing I 
could say about her would do her justice. 

Mr. D. W. Blankenship, State secretary of F. E. 
and C. of A., and Professor Hunt, of V. P. I., lee- 
tured. 

We also had demonstrations of fireless and oil- 
stove cooking and baking and a bird-house contest 
for the children. 

Our people are not doing anything great or won- 
derful with money, because they do not have it, but 
this league has awakened the imterest and pride of 
all the patrons in, their school, and the result is 
that the school is already twice as good as it was, 
but not by any means what we intend it to be. 

Will you please send us the programs for the spe- 
cial days celebrated by the league and an outline of 
the reading courses? 

I enclose $1, our contribution to the State League. 
We are looking forward to having you lecture for 
us some time in the near future if you will. 

With best wishes for the league’s success, 

Very sincerely, 
EDITH MAUCHER REIDELBACH. 


MINUTES OF CIVIC LEAGUE 
SCHOOL 


OF TRINITY 


The Civic League of Trnity School held its regu- 
lar meeting on Friday, October 8, 1915. The meet- 
ing was opened with music by Miss Sadie James, 
followed with prayer by chaplain. 

Motion was made and carried that posts be placed 
on sides of school ground for tying horses—Mr. J. 
W. Cole agreeing to furnish, Mr. F. O. Robertson to 
have them cut, Mr. S. L. Haws to haul, and Mr. J. 
E. Chandler to put same up. 

The president agreed to talk with Mr. W. K. Da- 
vis about exchanging window screens. In regard to 
finishing cloak room, it was thought best that Mr. 
Davis see said room and order material needed. 
Resolutions were adopted for procuring a drinking 
fountain by asking the school board to bear half the 
expense, the Civic and Junior Leagues to share the 
other half. 

Motion was made and carried that the Civie 
League furnish locks for school and to ask Mr. J. 
E. Ford to put same on doors. 
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Apportionments of local prize money were made the students were now assembled in the auditoriun 


for corn, peanuts, poultry and cooking club mem- where the day’s program as planned was explained 
bers, vi First prize, $2; second prize, $1.50; third somewhat in detail. 
prize, $1 In addition to above, all who furnish re- The lady teachers took charge of all the work jp. 
ports of work will be awarded $1. The cooking ex- side the builuing. Each teacher was leader of 
hibit is to be made at Trinity School at the next committee of high school girls, and each committe 
meeting A resolution was passed that monthly re- elected some work to do. No matter what room oy: 
port of meetings be sent to the Educational Journal entered on Friday morning, the 29th, he found ther 
for publication by the principal of school. from four to six or more people busy at work. W 
The league then adjourned to hold its next meet- dows were washed, floors swept, stoves polished 
ing at some time suitable for Mr. Davis to be pres- desks cleaned, books straightened, paper burned 
ent all in all our school got what it had needed fo 
some time—a thorough cleaning and overhauling. | 
On October 4/14, the School and Civic League addition to this work, the same committees secured 
of Morrisville High School, Morrisville, Va., was and served a good lunch to all the men. 
reorganized, and the following officers were elected: For the outside work six committees with a lead 
President, Mrs. W. P. Daffan; Vice-President, Mr. T. for each were appointed. The work was divided 
T. Jones: Secretary, Mrs. V. M. Jones; Treasurer, into six parts, and the leaders as well as the diff 
Mr. C. C. Claypoole ent members of each committee, in so far as it wa 
The league members meet once every month, and possible to do so, were informed of the work ou 
discuss the needs of the school and how improve- lined to be done, and, in a general way, of the to 
ments can be made needed. Five of these committees were to work 


When Mr. C. C. Claypoole was elected treasurer, school grounds, and one was to move stables 
the league had in its treasury $81.02, and has stead of the forty patrons who had reported t} 


cleared ince that time at entertainments, etc., willingness to help, about seventy-five came, besides 
$60.65. This money has been spent for improving thirty-six high school boys, bringing as many 
the school as follows: The amount spent November twenty double and single teams with plows, scoops 
12, 1914, for seating the auditorium, $25; the amount harrows, drags, carts, and wagons. To see all t 
spent during the school session for refeshments, force start to do what we had for some time lh 
$15.91: the amount spent January 29, 1915, for win- to see done, though we knew not how, was indeed 
dow ela $1.65; the amount paid State League, $1; encouraging. 
the amount spent April 5, 1915, window shades, Two leaders were assigned about two acres 
$9.50: the amount spent April 5, 1915, for painting new land to prepare for a playground. With 
school inside and oiling floors, and other improve- assistants they plowed and replowed it, cut and 1 
ments, $27.86: the amount spent June 26, 1915, for cut it, dragged and redragged it, to say nothing 
putting weatherboarding on school house, $2.79; the digging, pulling, picking, and hauling of roots 
total spent for improving school building from No- and trash, until it was in almost perfect order. A! 
vember 12, 1914, to June, 1915, $84.11, leaving a bal- other committee plowed, cut, dragged, and | 
ance in treasury of $57.66. a half acre of ground that has recently been added 
On October 1. 1915. the league was reorganized to our athletic grounds. Still another piled up sev: 
and the same officers were re-elected. At this ‘meet eral hundred old bricks that made a very unattr 
ing the league decided to buy some song books for tive snot by their gone-to-wreck and ruin ap] 
the scheol, and also to buy $25 worth of books to ance. The carpenters’ committee built thirteen 1 
add to the library The amount spent for the song stables, moved three old ones and two toilet houses 
books and library books: was $32.60, leaving a bal This committee could not complete roofing 
ance in the treasury of $24.46 stables, consequently some of the members cam 
The league will hold its next meeting November back on Saturday to finish the work. The biggest 
5, 1915 job of all was the grading of the ground in front 


+ 


and between the school buildings. More men worked 

PATRONS’ DAY AT FRANKTOWN-NASSAWADOX at this than in any other group, but the work could 
HIGH SCHOOL not be completed. However before finishing 

day’s work, the men got together and agreed to re 

When a group of men, interested in a common turn on the following Friday to complete the work 

cause, not afraid to work, get together, there is At this second meeting, November 5th, there wer 
always something worth while done. And so it was nearly as many men and teams as at the first 

at the Franktown-Nassawadox High School Patrons’ work was carried on with equally as much interest 

Day. The writer has seldom or perhaps never seen and success, and the improvements planned in t' 

at a public meeting of this sort more interest or beginning were most satisfactorily completed 


more earnestness manifested, more people present This account should tell of some patrons W 

or more work accomplished, better methods followed could not come, sending help, of others sendin¢ 

or a better spirit shown. money, and, as previously indicated, of maty set 
Early in the week of October 24th, at a meeting ing food. 

of the teachers, it was decided to observe Patrons’ To sum up, our patrons have contributed to! 

Day on the 29th. On Monday evening inquiry was school about $200 in work. It has done al! o! 

made through the students to learn how many pat- good to work together; to change things ugly 


rons would be interested in spending one day in im- things attractive; to write a better advertisemel! 
proving our school grounds. The report on Tuesday for our school, and community, too, to the strang 
showed more than forty favorable replies. Thus en- who passes by and notes the appearance of thinss 
couraged, blank posters were secured, and our’ to become more vitally a part of the school. becail® 
teacher in the Business Department had plenty of nothing brings us into so close touch with any wot 
advertising matter ready by Wednesday evening. as the helping to do it; to do something tha’ all (a 
By this time an outline of plans was completed, and and will enjoy; and especially to help make an 
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school home for those who have been 
up in that sort of real homes, but more 
iy for those less fortunate children whose 
nortunity to enjoy and to learn to appreciate 
ttractive is at school. 
ce will permit, let the writer bear witness 
additional good works of these people. For 
cessive years they have averaged contribut- 
than $1,000 annually to their school. They 
ven $2,086.62 toward a new high school 
_ $729.82 to buy opera chairs, $900 to sup- 
teachers’ salaries, and more than $1,000 to 
school grounds and buildings and to fur- 
ipment. About two years ago through a 
that might be called “one man one stump,” 


they grubbed up more than seventy-five pine stumps 
on our school grounds. But they have done more 
than give money and labor. They have sent their 
children to school and have kept them there to com- 
plete the grades and then high school. Of our 250 
students, eighty-one are enrolled in high school, and 
of these twenty-eight are in the senior class. In the 
past five years the total enrollment has increased 
66 2-3 per cent, and the high school enroliment 
153 1-8 per cent. Our patrons believe in their school, 
talk for their school, work for their school, give 
money to their school, and send their children to 
school. 
G. Cc. HAMILTON, 
Principal. 


Entertainment for the Christmas Season 


From Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


\ DISPLAY OF MECHANICAL TOYS 
By Effie G. Belden 


Characters 


Snowman 


the-Box 
Dutch Woman 
S \oman 


Directions 


elephant is made by having two children 
r, one behind the other, with head at the 
ne of the one ahead. Cover them with 
pinned on each side, a piece of hose, held 
ader, for a trunk, and a bit of rope pinned 
ail. By keeping step a very good elephant 
ented, 
ihletes may be two boys who when wound 
double up their fists and in perfect unison pull 
ms back and thrust them forward past the 
r, one using his right arm while the other 
left, and vice versa. | 
vs are arranged at the back of the platform, 
ithe elephant. They stand very stiff and ex- 
onless. The showman steps forward and makes 
owing speech: 


Showman’s Speech 


It nearly Christmas time and every one will 
nt to be buying presents. Before looking 
iyWwhere else IT want you to have an opportunity 


see my fine line of mechanical toys. I brought 
them here to-night feeling sure I would have a 
hance to exhibit them to a large number of people. 
You who have little girls to buy for will be inter- 
sted this fine Paris doll. (Brings it forward.) 


y being properly wound up it will walk and speak. 
{me demonstrate. (Winds up the toy at the back. 


walks stiffly and slowly across the stage squeak- 
ig “ma-ma”’ and “na-pa” every three or four steps. 


Be as artificial as possible.) See how naturally it 
walks and talks. Any child would be happy to own 
one of these lovely dolls. (Puts it back in place.) 

Or if they are more interested in housework this 
Scrub Woman will give them much _ pleasure. 
(Brings it forward and winds it up. The toy kneels, 
dips brush in pail, scrubs stiffly three times and re- 
peats. The movements are very jerky and grow 
slower and slower until it runs down. While it is 
working the showman continues his speech.) ‘This 
toy is well made of durable material, and guaranteed 
for years. Anyone buying it will make a good in- 
vestment. 

For the boys I have a toy elephant which is a 
great attraction. (Calls to some one behind the 
curtain.) Is that elephant unpacked yet? (Some- 
one answers “yes” and the showman goes back. The 
audience hears him say, “Here, let me wind it up.” 
The elephant comes walking out followed by the 
showman who again speaks to the audience.) This 
is a fine toy to teach the children natural history. 
(The elephant goes out.) 

liere is a good toy soldier. Get your boy half a 
dozen of these and he is sure to be amused all of 
the time. (Brings out the soldier, winds it up and 
sets it back in place. Some drill movements with a 
gun are given. 

These athletes afford a good deal of amusement, 
too. The springs are sound and they will wear for 
a long time. These are toys [ can recommend. 

The babies like Teddy Bears. Now here is an im- 
provement on the old style. Just turn a crank here 
at the back and the toy works itself and amuses the 
child. (The Teddy is seated on a box, feet straight 
out, arms in a stiff position. Before winding, the 
box may be pulled forward like a sled, or the box 
may be set at one side all the time where it shows 
off well and the showman may just step over to it.) 

I have, also, a Jack-in-the-Box which answers the 
same purpose. Instead of jumping from the box 
just once, like the old kind, the action is repeated 
until it runs down, when it can be rewound. (The 
Jack, which has been hidden in the box, jumps up 
and sinks down once or twice, and when it runs 
down and stops, remains standing.) 

Here is a toy (brings forward a Dutch Cleanser 
Woman) that not only amuses but instructs, teach- 
ing the children while at play the value of cleanli- 
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ness and what to buy. (The figure raises and low- 
ers the stick rapidly, slowing up as it runs down.) 

Last, but not least, is this fine clown. The joints 
are all ball bearing, the frame is solid, and every 
one from the oldest to the youngest will enjoy it. 
(Winds up clown, who moves in a very jerky man- 
ner making as funny motions as possible.) 

Step right up after the program and examine 
these toys for yourself. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
to any one investing in my fine line of mechanical 
toys. 


I thank you. 


SELFISH BILLY GREEN 


’Twas Christmas Eve, and Billy Green 
Stole un the kitchen stair, 

His blue eyes peering out beneath 
His mop of yellow hair. 


Hle stood before the garret door, 
Then flung it oven wide, 

And with one little backward glance, 
Hie boldly stepped inside. 


He found a box of stockings there, 
Some odd ones, some in nairs, 
And filling both arms brimming full 
He turned and ran down stairs. 


He gained his own room, locked the door, 
And laughed aloud in glee; 

“Old Santa Claus will have a time 
A-filling these for me! 


“Last year my stocking was so full 
It overflowed with tovs;: 

I think that I have always been 
The luckiest of boys!” 


So saving, Billy Green began 
To nail in one lone row 

The stockings—if you’d seen them there 
You wuuld have laughed, I know! 


Two pairs of red, three pairs of brown, 
And six of every hue; 

And odd ones white, and odd ones black, 
And several nairs of blue. 


Well pleased, to bed went Billy Green 
Upon that Christmas Eve; 

Nor guessed that when he came that night 
Old Santa Claus would grieve. 


When all the house in quietness 
Lay ‘neath the Christmas stars, 
The dear old fellow ventured down 

And leaped across the bars. 


He looked at all the stockings hung 
In one long, even row, 

Then over all his kindly face 
Did shame and sorrow glow! 

And not one toy from out his pack 
The dear old fellow took— 

No sword, nor drum, nor Noah’s ark 
Nor pretty picture book— 


’ 
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Nor building blocks, nor puzzle cards, 
Nor rocking-horse, nor gun! 

Nor lovely soldiers in a box— 
Nor candies—no, not one! 


He only took a little card 
And wrote a few words down, 

Then pinned it to some stockings there— 
[ think, a pair of brown. 


Then off he went with saddened face, 
And when the morning came, 

Clear out of bed jumped Billy Green 
And read his written name. 


You greedy fellow, Billy Green, 
Do vou suppose that I 

Will give you other children’s shares 
And make the poor things cry? 


If I filled all the stockings up 
Of all the greedy boys, 

Not more than half the children, then, 
Would get their share of toys! 


Hereafter you must try to be 
Less selfish, sir; because 
Until you are, you'll get no gift 
From Yours, 
(Signed) Santa Claus.” 
—Eva Best. 


A STITCH IN TIME 


Mother, won't you darn this stocking? 
Footie’s peeping through the toe. 

Santa Claus would think ’twas shocking, 
I can never hang it so! 


Guess I wore this big hole in it 
Chasing lazv hours awav; 

Running, every little minute, 
To count un to Christmas Day. 


Five more davs and then another— 
Just these fingers and these thumbs! 

Piease do darn this stocking, mother, 
Quick, before old Santa comes! 





THE CHILDREN AND THE STARS 
By Winifred A. Hoag 


9 


bo 
ol 
~] 
ve) 
oF 
He 


For nine pupils, Numbers 1, 4, 5, and 8 are chil 
dren. Numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 represent stars. Nut: 
ber 9 is the Bethlehem Star. A semicircle may b¢ 
drawn on the platform with marks of some kind to 
show the positions of the children. This wi!! be 4 
great help in securing a good avpearance of the 
group at the end. Children come on in pairs, 4 
child and a star taking places as their numbers it 
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Li in the diagram above. The children should 
<sed in light blue or pink. The stars, except 
ethlehem Star, wear short white dresses, with 
r band (oak-tag covered with silver paper) 
inted with a silver star in front over the fore- 
The Bethlehem Star wears a long full white 
with wide floating sleeves; top of skirt hem 
nds of sleeves banded with silver rope tinsel. 
own also is of tinsel. 


t Child (Number 1)— 
some may tell of the bright sun. 
And some of the moon’s silvery light, 
it | shall tell of the star 
That looks in at my window each night. 


First Star (Number 2)— 
e not of my beauty, dear child, 
rell not of my tiny light; 
s the lovely Bethlehem Star 
That shines with a beauty more bright. 


<t children face fully front as second pair ap- 


) 


Second Child (Number 4)— 
| tell of the bright North Star 
With its steadily gleaming light. 
iding those on land and sea 
Through the lonely darkness of night. 


North Star (Number 3)— 
light is often hidden 
When I would guide those that roam, 
t the Bethlehem Star leads ever 
To a glorious heavenly home! 


Third Child (Number 5)— 
\nd I love best the morning star, 
Last of the hosts of the night; 
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Telling of the wakening of day, 
Of a glory by far more bright. 


Morning Star (Number 6)— 
I herald but one short day: for many, 
Mayhap, of sorrow and care, 
While the Bethlehem Star gives promise 
Of a gladness that all may share. 


Fourth Child (Number &§)— 
I love the evening star, 
Soft glowing in’ the evening sky, 
When the toils of the day is over 
And evening’s quiet is nigh. 


Evening Star (Number 7)— 
True, I tell of neace, dear child, 
At the end of a busy dav, 
But the Bethlehem Star brought peace 
Forever, forever and aye. 


(Children face toward the right as the Bethlehem 
Star appears.) 
All— 
She comes—the Bethlehem Star! 


Bethlehem Star (Number 9)— 
Oh, give not me vour praises 
Who came but to tell of His birth, 
Worship the Babe in the manager, 
The King of all the earth. 


Yea, worshin Him, ve children, 
Ye stars of the blue sky above; 
Let heaven and earth join in praises 
Of Jesus, the King of love. 


All (recite or sing)— 
Glory to God in the Highest 
And on earth peace, good will toward men. 





A PLAN FOR A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE SOUTHERN STATES BASED 
ON FRYE’S FIRST COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


GEORGE E. BENNETT, Richmond 


Lesson 1. PLACING A MOTIVE FOR STUDY BEFORE 
THE CHILDREN 


Children, you have doubtless heard people 
tulk about the Southern States. Do you 
know just what States they meant? Can you 
them? How many facts do you know 
them? Would you not like to know 
is tmuch about them as other educated people ‘ 

Children, now look at the map and study 
With the teacher. Find the Southern States 
on your maps. Name them. In what part of 
the country are they? (The teacher may go 


hame 
abo i 


into some detail at this point as to bound- 


aries.) In what natural or surface divisions 
are they’ (See relief map—page 49.) 
Assignment: Make a list in your best hand 
writing of the Eastern section of the Southern 
States for the next lesson and be able to write 
their names from memory without dictation. 


Lesson 2 


Review the previous lessons and test on the 
assignment. What effect does the surface of 
a country have upon the life of the people? 
Look at the relief map—page 49—and de- 
scribe the surface of the Southern States. In 








POG 


What does 
this show about the slope of the land ? In 


what directions do the rivers flow / 


what parts of their courses do the rivers flow 
What effect do vou think 
upon the 
What effect do you think 
the rivers will have upon the location of com- 
mercial cities? Read “The Song of the Chat- 


the most swiftly ¢ 
this 
facturing cities / 


would have location of manu- 


to the children. 
Assignment: Make a list of the States of 
the Western section of the Southern States as 


tahoochee” 


before. 

Ly SSON m4 

Test on assignment and review lessons 1 
and ¥. 

Assignment: Draw 


Eastern section of the Southern States. 


an outline map of the 
Let 
the map show the principal rivers and sur- 
face For the 
scheme shown on page 41. Preserve the maps 


divisions. surface, use color 


for future use. 
Lesson 4 


Have the children show with colored cray- 
on the surface divisions of this. section on the 
Blackboard Map. 

Draw an of the 


show - 


Assignment: outline 
Western section of the 


ing the principal rivers and surface divisions. 


map 


Southern States, 
Lesson 5 
n same manner as previous lesson. 


Write the the 


review 


Teach 
Assignment: 
Southern 


names of all 
states or lesson 15, 


Lesson 6 


What is meant by the climate of a place or 
country? What effect does the climate of a 
country have upon the life and industries of 
the people? In what zone are the Southern 
States? In what direction are the Southern 
States from us? Point to them. How does 
their compare with our climate in 
temperature? What parts of the Southern 
States have the warmest climate? Point them 
What is the average July 


climate 


out on the map. 
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temperature ¢ How does 
this 

What 
(See Higher Geog., page 57.) 
State the 


Many northern people go to 


See map, page 7. 
with our July temperature’ 
is the average January temperature? 

Which South- 
winter climate/ 
the Southern 
States to spend the winter. (Much ean be done 
Oli this topic by use of the Weather Maps, 


compare 


ern has mildest 


which may be obtained free from the U. 8. 
Weather Bureau.) 

Assignment: Study the product maps o1 
and be able 


and lesson 61, 
to name the chief products of the Southern 


States. 


pages 58 to G66: 


Less IN 7 


Name the chief products of the Southern 
States. Which of these products will give us 
an idea of the climate? Look at the map on 
page 57 and describe the rainfall in the South 
States. Which part has the most 

The least? How much has the rest of 
What winds bring rain to the 
Then why is Western 


ern rain- 
fall? 
this section ? 
States ¢ 
Texas so dry ? 
Assignment: We have learned to name the 
Southern States and to spell the names. We 


Southern 


need to use the abbreviations of the names of 
the States oftener than we use the complete 
spelling. Learn the 
names of the States. 


1 
} 


abbreviations of thi 


Lesson 8 


Test on assignment and review the names 
of the chief products. Have the children 
write them in lists on the board, and on the 
maps formerly made. Make the point that 
the South is a great agricultural region and 
bring out the reasons for it; viz., soil, climate. 
slavery, and present unskilled labor. Manufac 
Rea- 


abundance of raw material, such 


turing, however, is increasing rapidly. 
sons for this: 
as iron, coal, lumber, and cotton, and unsur 
passed water power. 

Assignment: Consult the World Almanac 
for the amount of the cotton, corn, and wiieat 
crops of 1914 in U. S., give these figures to 


the children and ask them to find the valu 
of each at current prices. 
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Lesson 9 


{ on previous assignment. 
mpare the price of cotton now with the 
in 1914, and ask the children to account 
ie difference. Do the same with wheat 
orn. (During the study of cotton, make 
ster showing the pictures of a cotton 
a cotton field, a cotton gin; also show 
otton, cotton seed, a miniature bale of 
ni. cotton cotton 
Ke, 
ignment: Find out what other countries 
e world produce large quantities of cot- 


seed meal, cottolene, 


ton, and name the chief foreign cotton manu- 


Consult the index and 


pages 123 and 126. 


ring countries. 


Lesson 10 


est on assignment, 

llave the children represent graphically the 
tive amount of cotton produced in the four 
producing countries of the 
d. This may be done with straight lines, 
See Tarr & MeMurry’s 
What does 
e South do with her great cotton crop? 
signment: Name the chief cotton poris o1 
Southern States: be able to spell their 
imes and to locate them on the blackboard 
». The chief ports can be determind from 
eimaps by the character of the type. The 
Be sure the chil- 
ren know what is meant by a cotton port. 
From what you learned in lesson 2 about the 
ocation of manufacturing cities, name several 
ties that are likely to be engaged in manu- 
You may also consult the 


ng cotton 


es, OF squares, 


First Book in Geog., page 246. 


—_ 


text may also be consulted. 


facturing cotton. 
the text to verify your opinion. 
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Test on the previous assignment. Have the 
children locate the ports on the blackboard 
map and also on their maps. Bring out the 
point that the chief ports are at the mouths 
of rivers. Have the children try to think of 
(The wide mouths of 
the rivers make good harbors, and the rivers, 


the reasons for this. 


if navigable, are useful as highways of trade.) 
Have the children name these rivers and draw 
them on the blackboard map. 

Assignment: Review the product maps, con- 
sult the text, and make a list of the chief pro- 
ducts of the Southern States. 


Lesson 12 


Test on previous assignment. 

In teaching the products and industries, the 
teacher should make as much use of pictures 
The children will help in the col- 
lection of pictures. Valuable information and 
pictures may be obtained by writing to the 
Commissioners of Agriculture of the various 
States for handbooks, &e. 

Where may the following pictures have 
been taken: “Tobacco Market” and “Southern 
“Cotton Mill” on page 89, (Locate the places 
on the map.) “Lumber camp,” page 61; 
“Scene on a cattle ranch.” page 62; (Teach 
the grazing industry of Texas at this point) ; 
“Mining town and smeltery.” on page 65; 
(Teach the iron industry of Birmingham at 
this point.) “Picking oranges,” 66 ; 
“Steamboat,” page 67. 

Look at the picture of the long-leaf pine 
For what are such pines valu- 
lum- 


as possible. 


page 


on page 87. 

able? Perhaps some boy will go to a 

ber yard and bring a specimen to school. 
(To be continued.) 


Hmong the Colleges 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


During the present session some of the rural 


schools in Montgomery county are used as observa- 
tion and practice schools for the students taking 


the Manual Arts and Domestic Science courses. The 
purpose of this work is to familiarize the students 
with the problem of teaching Manual Arts and D - 
mestic Science, etc., in the rural one-room schools. 
The work is proving very satisfactory and helpful. 
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“A Community Sing,” organized and conducted by 
Miss Florence C. Baird, Director of the Music De- 
partment of the Normal School, is enlisting a large 
number of the best singers in the city. ‘“‘The Sing” 
meets once each week and sings the old songs. The 
primary purpose is to inspire the public with a love 
of good singing. The social side of it is very pleas- 
ant. All who can sing or desire to learn to sing are 
invited to attend. 

The various constructive and stimulating educa- 
tional or social up-lift Organizations, directly or 1n- 
directly connected with the Normal School, have been 
very active during the fall months. Mr. W. C. Me- 
Carty, Rural Y. M. C. A. Secretary for Southwest 
Virginia, with headquarters at the Normal School, 
has started up the work in most of the high schools 
in ten counties. This is the third year of this rural 
and village Y. M. C. A. work in Southwest Virginia. 
The members of the executive committee having the 
work in charge are Governor H. C. Stuart, Hon. J. 
Norment Fowell, and Dr. J. P. McConnell, chairman 
of the committee. 

The Appalachian Schoo! Improvement Foundation 
has an unusually large number of calls for assistance 
from most of the counties in the western part of 
the State. The aim of this Foundation is to create 
and stimulate interest in better schools, better school 
buildings, better sanitary conditions, and to enrich 
and enlarge the life of our village and rural commu- 
nities. Prof. W. E. Gilbert is corresponding secre- 
tary of this Foundation. 

Prof. Jos. E. Avent, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, is carrying on an extensive investigation as to 
“the social demand for arithmetic.’ He has enlisted 
the co-operation of several hundred teachers in vari- 
ous parts of the State in this enterprise. His find- 
ings, which promise to be very interesting and help- 
ful, will be published as a bulletin of the Normal 
School. 

Miss Willie R. Young, Southern Student Secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., spent several days at the Normal 
School recently in conference with the officers and 
cabinet of the association. The work of the Y. W. 
Cc. A. is peculiarly successful the present sessiou. 
In addition to the devotional and social activities of 
the organization, a large number of students are tak- 
ing the Sunday School Teacher Training course and 
also the Volunteer Bible Study Course. This is the 
first year that the Volunteer Bible Study Course has 
been offered with the present arrangement, which 
makes this work elective with credit in the Normal 
School for such as successfully take the uniform ex- 
amination. A very complete plan for this work has 
been worked out along the lines of what is known 
as the North Dakota plan of Bible Study. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell attended the Conference for 
Teacher Training for Rural Schools, held in Nash- 
ville, November 15, 16 and 17. One of the subjects 
discussed was “The Opportunity and Responsibility 
of the Normal Schools in Training Teachers for 
Rural and Village Schools and the Proper Financial 
Support of Normal Schools in Doing Such Work.” 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School Teachers’ Association held a 
meeting on Tuesday, November 1, for the election of 
officers. Miss Virginia Stone was elected president; 


Miss Sarah R. Marshall, treasurer, and Mr. E. F 
Shewmake, delegate to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
iton to be held in Richmond, November 23-27. 

The following members of the Normal School fac- 
ulty have places on the program of the State Eduica- 
tional Conference in Richmond at Thanksgiving: 
President Russell, Messrs. Shewmake, Chandler and 
Hamlet, Miss Fraser. 

Halloween was a time of pleasant surprises at th: 
Normal School. In the afternoon the second annual 
“Fox and Hound” chase took place in the woods and 
fields adjoining the Normal School. This is always 
an interesting event, and this year it was more than 
usually exciting because the hounds caught the foxes 
just one minute before the allotted time had expired. 
After a delightful supper, the students were enter- 
tained by the faculty in Russell Hall. The school 
activities committee had arranged an attractive prov 
gram, which ended with a witches dance. At the 
conclusion of the program ten Hallow’en fires were 
kindled on the campus, where marshmallows were 
roasted and fortunes were told. 

Ten student delegates from the Normal Schvol 
attended the State Volunteer Student Convention, 
which met in Farmville, October 29-31. This number 
of students represented next the largest delegation 
sent out by any school. The girls were delightfully 
entertained by the Farmville Normal School. 

During the Confederate Reunion, which’ was held 
in Fredericksburg on October 19-22, the school had a 
great many visitors from among the sponsors and 
old soldiers. The Normal School students had a 
prominent place in the parade, which ended the re- 
union. The girls were dressed in white and were 
held in line by a rope of Confederate colors, which 
extended along their entire line. 

Among the guests of the school during the past 
month were: Mr. and Mrs. Peter White, of Rich- 
mond: Mrs. Hamlin, of Danville, Va.: Mr. John 
Washington, Superintendent of Schools of Caroline 
ccunty. 

President Russell attended a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Normal School Board in Rich- 
mond on Saturday, November 13. 

Among the members of the faculty who have mad: 
talks at various educational meetings during the past 
month, Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., spoke at the New 
Point High School in Mathews county on Friday, 
October 15. He also addressed the Patrons’ League 
at Onley, Accomac county, on November 5; Mr. EF. F 
Shewmake, of the Department of English, addressed 
the School Improvement League at Brooke, Stafford 
county, on November 5. The following members of 
the faculty assisted in the Teachers’ and Patrons’ In- 
stitute held at Bowling Green, Caroline county, No- 
vember 3-5: Prof B. Y. Tyner, of the Department of 
Education; Miss Lula D. Atkinson, of the Depart 
ment of Industrial Arts; Miss Margaret Fraser, of 
the Department of Music; Miss Virginia Stone, o/ the 
Department of Education. 

Miss Sarah R. Marshall, of the Departmen: of 
Physical Education, attended the Harvard-Prin«: ton 
game at Princeton on November 6. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, F.A\!\- 
VILLE, VA. 


A large delegation from the Normal attended the 
recent Educational Conference in Richmond. 11SS 
Pierce, president of the Grammar Grade De)art- 
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ents of some girls who had never seen oysters 
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Mr. Eason, president of the Science Section; 
rainger, of the English Section; Miss Walker, 
Domestie Science Section, and Miss Mix, 
ent of the Kindergarten Department, were all 
with their departmental programs, while other 
ers of the faculty took active parts in the va- 
discussions. 
ident Jarman attended the recent Conference 
Training of Rural Teachers, held in Nash- 


Seniors were delightfully entertained and 
d during the month at an oyster roast given 

Long, honorary member of the class. The 
held in the grove near the Farmville 
Springs, and the gentlemen of the faculty at- 
n white aprons and caps assisted in roasting 
Their garb, along with the 


Vas 


shell before, was the source of much merri- 


borate plans are being made by the Training 
| to provide and equip a model playground for 
se of its pupils and the other children of the 


The problem is being worked out jointly by 
ormal School and the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
Medical inspection has also been introduced 
This 
is under the direction of Dr. Brydon, school 


cian, and Miss March, instructor in Physical 


tion. 
first of the annual clashes between the junior 


enior basketball teams resulted in a runaway 


underelass girls, the juniors winning by the 


re of 34 to 8. 
tessor 


Burr, instructor in Agriculture, and 
of the Domestic Science ._ Department, 
spent several weeks with the Virginia Poly- 

Institute’s demonstration trains. Miss 
r demonstrated the making and judging of 
while Mr. Burr lectured on agricultural 


Walker, 





HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


November 30, 1915. 
ident Burruss and Mrs. Burruss have returned 
‘heir vaeation trip to California, after an ab- 
of three weeks and four days. During that 


School 


POO 


time they visited the expositions at San Diego and 
San Francisco, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and 
various points of interest in California and other 
States, traveling 7,500 miles on seven railroads be- 
sides making many side trips of one hundred miles 
or less on trolley lines. At a recent meeting of the 
Lee Literary Society, Mr. Burruss gave a very inter- 
esting account of some of his Western experiences, 
illustrating it with many picture post cards and 
photographs by means of the reflectoscope. 

About the first of November the Stratford Literary 
Society prevented in a very creditable manner the 
modern morality play “Everywoman.” 

The Bible Study Course has one hundred and 
twenty-five students enrolled, who are taking hold of 
the work with much enthusiasm. Mr. Diggs, secre- 
tary of the Virginia Sunday School Association, 
made us a visit recently and in an address at the 
daily Assembly gave interesting details and statistics 
of the cause. 

A census of the students taken for the informa- 
tion of the churches of Harrisonburg, showed that 
we have in attendance seventy Methodists, fifty-seven 
Presbyterians, forty-four Baptists, thirty-seven Epis- 
copalians, eleven Lutherans; the remainder being 
divided in smaller numbers among eight other de- 
nominations. 

The second of our series of entertainments was 
given on November 15th, by the New York Artists 
Concert Company to a large audience, including 
many from the town and country. The program was 
rendered with true artistic finish, and the musicians 
deepened the fine impression made by their concert 
here a vear ago. 

Our Glee Club gave one of the numbers at a sacred 
concert held at the Presbyterian church two weeks 
ago. This club has admitted thirty-five members 
and is doing good work. 

Eight members of our faculty attended the Educa- 
tional Conference in Richmond, and several of them 
were on the program. A most enjoyable feature to 
them was the meeting so many former students of 
the school who are now teaching in all parts of the 
State. Nearly one hundred of them were present at 
a meeting called by President Burruss on Thursday 
morning. This meeting proved so helpful and in- 
spiring that it will probab'y be made a permanent 
part of the Conference hereafter. 


Mews 


Norfolk, Va., December 1, 1915. 
ty-four schools in Norfolk county observed 
s’ Day, October 29th. 1,026 patrons were pres- 

addresses were made and 23 Leagues were 
zed or re-organized. 
A. H. FOREMAN, 
Division Superintendent. 





"STMORELAND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


ctor J. H. Binford received the following let- 
Superintendent Blake T. Newton under 
' November 5, 1915: 

1 sorry that you could not attend our West- 
Teachers’ Institute, because we 


most interesting and profitable meeting. All 
teachers in the county, except five, were there. 


We spent the first session in observing the work of 
the Montress High School classes in reading, arith- 
metic, language, grammar, history. English litera- 
ture and algebra were taught. From the demonstra- 
tions of professional skill displayed by the able fac- 
ulty of the Montross High School I feel certain that 
the teachers derived much benefit. At 12:30 a boun- 
tiful lunch was served the visiting teachers by the 
ladies of Montross, after which departmental meet- 
ings were held. Prof. J. A. Newbill, of the Colonial 
Beach School, presided over the high school teachers, 
Miss M. M. Baker over the Grammar and Primary 
departments, while I took charge of the one room 
teachers. In addition to discussion of other matters 
the High School and Grammar and Primary depart- 
ments developed a uniform course of study, while 
the department of one room teachers took up the 
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matter of standardizing the one room schools, showed 
how the minimum requirement of twenty-five classes 
per day in a one room school could be met, arranged 
a uniform course of study, and discussed the practi- 
cability of a League in every school. 

That night all of the teachers and a good many 
patrons met in the Court House for the purpose o 
re-organizing the Teachers’ Association and making 


the preliminary arrangements for the School Fair 
which will be held the first of May, 1916. After this 
meeting was over the high school principals met and 
re-organized the Athletic and Literary League. 

On the morning of the 29th the question box was 
opened and about two hours were consumed discuss- 
ing the most important of the questions asked. 
These discussions were very interesting and helpful, 
we never left a question without coming to some 
decision as to what a majority of the teachers 
thought was the best method of handling the sub- 
ject in hand At 11:00 o’elock we held Patrons’ 
Hour, at which meeting a goodly number of our 
Leagues were represented, and excellent reports 
from the Leagues at Colonial Beach, Rappahannock, 
Dilly Hill, Foneswood, and Montross Schools were 
read. This meeting gave the teachers as well as 
the patrons an opportunity of seeing something of 
the work that is being done by our twenty school 
leagues. Last year these leagues raised $1,502.31, 
which was spent in the erection of new buildings, 
painting houses, libraries, school furniture, and va- 
rious other improvements This year our slogan is 
“A League in Every School.” After the Patrons’ Hour 
our teachers adiourned to their homes. 

My one regret was that you could not be with us 
to give us the benefit of your counsel and the in- 
spiration that your presence always brings. 

I hope you will pardon this lengthy epistle. i 
would not have written at such length, but that I 
thought you might be interested to know how we get 
along. Hoping that this finds you in the pink of con- 
dition and with best wishes, I have the honor to 
remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

On November the 19th and 20th the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Institute was held in Rocky Mount 
High School building A goodiy number of the 
teachers of the county were present. The meeting 
was one of harmony and interest throughout. 

The meeting was opened by our national song, 
“America,” after which the invocation was con- 
ducted by Professor J. E. Moyer, principal of Rocky 
Mount High School. He was followed by Hon. A. 
H. Hopkins, who gave the address of welcome. A 
period was then given over for the re-organization 
of the Franklin County Teachers’ Association. About 
ninety teachers were registered as members of the 
State Teachers’ Association and the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. William Wade, president; Miss 
Buleah Jamison, vice-president; Harry B. Flora, 
secretary: Miss Alice Saunders, treasurer. 

Mr. J. E. Moyer, Miss Aurie Law, Miss Alice Crow- 
ley and Mr. F. B. Layman were chosen as delegates 
to the State Teachers’ Association at Richmond. 

After which they proceeded immediately with the 
discussion of the outlined program. The discussion 
of the morning was led by Miss Frances Williams, 
of Richmond. She gave a very interesting discus- 


sion on the “Phonic Method.” Since this method has 


not been used very extensively in this county, yet 
many of the teachers were highly aroused by Miss 
Williams. Several gave in orders for text books on 
the new method. The prominent speaker of the after- 
noon session was Dr. E. L. Flanagan, of Richmond. 
who gave a lecture emphasizing the great need of im 
proving sanitary conditions. In his talk he eays 
some statistics proving that the city is far above the 
country. Also quite a number of helpful papers wer 
read and many animated discussions took place 

A good deal of interest was manifested by the 
teachers in this meeting and much good was derived. 
It was one of the best meetings ever held in this 
county. 

HARRY B. FLORA, Secretar 
MUSIC ASSOCIATION FOR VIRGINIA IS FORMED 

At an enthusiastic meeting, held at the John Mar 
shall High School by musical representatives from 
every section of the State, plans were formulated 
and the organization of a State Music Association 
completed, and officers for the ensuing year elected 
J. G. Corley, who has long been prominent in every 
musical movement, was chosen president; Walter ¢ 
Mercer, director of music in the Richmond schools 
first vice-president, and Miss Florence C. Baird, 
musie director of the Radford State Normal and 
president of the musie section of the State Teachers 
Association, secretary and treasurer. 

The objects of the association are to create a more 
widespread interest in music in Virginia, and to 
encourage and secure merited recognition of the 
artists and musicians of the State. 

Later, a bureau of information will be established 
where all musicians of Virginia, desiring concert 
and other engagements, may register and thus be 
brought into direct touch with all individuals and 
organizations in need of vocalists and musicians 
without the usual trouble and expense attached to 
the professional lyceum bureau. That the Stat 
Association will do much to encourage home talent 
and fill an urgent need is plainly apparent and the 
movement will undoubtedly meet with hearty sup- 
port. 

The officers of the State Musie Association who 
were elected will constitute the executive co 
mittee, and will be empowered to prepare and 
construct by-laws to be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the body. 


PATRONS’ DAY AT QUICKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


On Friday, November 12, 1915, Patrons’ Day was 
observed at the Quicksburg High School. The pro 
gram prepared by the Co-operative Education \sso- 
ciation, supplemented by some good extra numbers 


was rendered and very greatly appreciated by all 
present. 
Dr. E. A. Repass in his usual, forceful and 


straightforward manner delivered an address to thé 
patrons on “What You Can Do.” The address was 
even more than the title implies. He impressed 
forcibly upon patrons, pupils and teachers the neces- 
sity of a co-operative, helpful, constructive spirit 
and relationship between all who are interesfed in 
in the school and community. 

Our League enrolls about 53 members, and is 4 
real, live organization. Though only in its third 
year of existence, it numbers among its accomplish 
ments cement walks, a new bell and belfry, a 1i»rary 
of over one hundred volumes, an organ, a cistern, 
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spouting the school-house, calcimining, 

e and other minor repairing. Provisions are 
eing made to erect an ornamental fence about 
ounds. 

League’s growth has not been more rapid 
he development of the school itself. A few 
ago we had a one room school, enrolling about 
pupils. Now, the community points with pride 
nodern graded and high school, with an en- 
nt of one hundred and sixty pupils, housed in 
six room building. 





GOOD LIBRARY WORK IN ACCOMAC 


Chincoteague, Va., October 31, 1915. 
intendent G. G. Joynes, Onancock, Va. 
Dear Mr. Joynes: I have in hand one hundred 
ixty-eight and one-half dollars, for which to 
ise books for our library. An article concern- 
ime will be seen in both the county papers. 
‘ou get the funds from the State and county 


nking you in advance, 


Yours truly, 
J. BURR LYNCH. 





ESTMORELAND TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Westmoreland County Teachers’ Institute was 
Montross, Va., October 28 and 29. 

teachers assembled in the high school build- 
here Superintendent B. T. Newton, in his usual 
manner, welcomed them and announced the 
of exercises. 

Montross High School being in session, the 
ours were devoted to “observing” in the vari- 
This was both interesting and in- 
ve to the visiting teachers. 


er luncheon, the most of which was served in 


hool building, the teachers met in three dis- 
odies to discuss problems peculiar to eaeh. 
he request of Superintendent Newton, uniform 
of study (incidental to the new books) were 
| for the primary and grammar grades re- 
ely. 
ven-thirty in the evening the entire body, 
nuny visitors, met in the court house, at which 


the Westmoreland County Teachers’ Association 


corganized, officers elected, delegates to the 
Conference in Richmond chosen, etc. 


er the association adjourned, the subject of the 


School Fair was introduced for consideration. 
ibject provoked much spirited discussion. It 


voted to leave the management of the fair to 


ntendent Newton, who was empowered to 
a committee to assist him with the details. 
the second day the teachers met in the court 
at which time many questions relating to 
problems were discussed. 
re adjournment at mid-day, reports from a 
of the county civic leagues were read. In 
ch order of their work these reports were 
gratifying. 
officers for the County Teachers’ Association 
follows: Mr. J. A. Newbill, president; Miss 
Cary, first vice-president; Mr. Marsh, second 
sident; Miss Elinor Hayes, third vice-presi- 
Miss Annie C. Davis, secretary and treasurer. 
‘cates to State Conference: Miss Richardson, 
ie, Va.; Mr. Major, of Oak Grove, Va. 
ANNIE C. DAVIS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


RIVANNA SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUE 


At Rivanna, Albemarle county, we have a one-room 
school, of which Miss Nancy Wayland is the teacher. 

Our league was organized in October, 1914. During 
last session the following improvements were made: 
One sanitary building put up, the work being done 
by some of the members. New single desks pur- 
chased by the school board; the amount paid for 
them being borrowed and the league paying the in- 
terest. Four brackets for lamps made and put up. 
The grass on the school yard cut and hauled. A 
lamp, oil and can and a thermometer were bought. 
Two lectures, free to the public, were held and two 
entertainments given, the proceeds from which were 
more than sufficient to meet our expenses for the 
year. 

In October just passed we met to elect officers for 
the ensuing year. We have now seventeen members, 
with the following officers: President, Mr. R. E. Lee; 
Vice-President, Mr. Cady Burton; Secretary, Miss 
Emma Farish; Assistant Secretary, Miss Nancy Way- 
land; Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Hilderbrand. 

EMMA S. FARISH, 
Secretary. 
“arleysville, Va. 





MEETING OF VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS 


On Saturday afternoon, November 6th, the South- 
west Virginia Music Association met in Roanoke in 
the club rooms of the Civic Betterment Club. Miss 
Florence Baird, as retiring president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair till Mrs. Fleming Hurt, of 
Roanoke, was elected to fill the presidency for the 
ensuing year. Miss Daisy Wingfield, of Roanoke, 
was elected secretary. 

The Thursday morning Music Club acted as host- 
esses to the visitors and served them a delicious 
luncheon. 

As the Southwest Virginia Association admits for 
membership individuals from any part of the State 
or representatives from other music clubs, it was 
decided to change the name of the organization to 
the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs. At this 
meeting there were present representatives from 
seven different towns, and, with the exception of 
one, all holding membership in other music clubs. 

The purpose of the Federation is as follows: 

1. Resolved, That the Virginia Music Federation 
present to the various communities of the State the 
policy of musical organizations; that such presenta- 
tions be made by letter or by personal agents. 

2. Resolved, That this body encourage the teach- 
ing of music in the public schools by enlarging pub- 
lic sentiment, by influencing legislation, and help- 
ing to secure trained teachers in the work. 

3. Resolved, That, for the encouragement of home 
talent, the clubs forming this organization make a 
move toward the establishment of a Virginia Lyceum 
Bureau; this Bureau, when established, to be favored 
as far as possible in the making of concert pro- 
grams, etc. 

4. Resolved, That such help be given to young 
composers as may be in the province or power of 
the local club. 

5. Resolved, That popular concerts be occasionally 
given by local clubs without charge of admission, and 
that community sings be launched. 

6. Resolved, That a censorship of moving picture 
theatres be had wherever possible. 
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7. Resolved, That the National Week of Song, 
which includes February 22, be observed to the full- 
est extent possible. 

At the conclusion of the business discussions, the 
following musical program was given. The Federa- 
tion then adjourned to meet in Radford in the spring. 


PROGRAM. 


Address of Welcome—Mrs. Spangler, President of 
Thursday Morning Music Club. 
Response—Miss Florence Baird, Director of Music, 
Radford Normal. 


NE ara Desig atte Met e Aa cai emit dre rai Eugen Hildach. 
VOFSCUICHOS. BIBTGCHED «6.6.0.6 6 «.0scesieecws ace Brahms. 


Miss Petronello Kossin, Virginia College. 
American Music—Paper by Mrs. Frank Brown. 
Cracoriconne Fantastigue. «oss6écssss es Paderewski. 

Mrs. J. P. Buchanan. 
MRE a caviscSusce ccd cu hte 1p deed nce ise arc tige tos Oe wae wheres Drdla 
Mrs. Lee Trinkle. 
Bs ass a ns re ca ea aaah ey Ge es a aS Nevin. 
Mr. Gordon Baker. 
DAISY WINGFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Mon Desir. 


FLUVANNA COUNTY FAIR 

On October 21, ‘School Day,” of the Fluvanna 
County Fair, at Carysbrook, school officials, teachers 
and pupils formed in a line led by Superintendent 
R. C. Stearnes, and marched around the grounds 
until they halted near the grand stand to do honor 
to Governor Stuart whose genial smile and words 
of commendation showed his interest in educational 
progress. 

The school exhibits, arranged in the County Fair 
building, proved that Fluvanna is forging ahead in 
the manual training and domestic science depart- 
ments as well as in her literary attainments. Super- 
intendent Stearnes’s address to a vast throng told 
them of his desire to provide better schools for Old 
Virginia. 

On October 22, the Fluvanna Teachers’ League 
met in a camp on the Fair grounds for reorganiza- 
tion. The following officers were elected: Mr. N. J. 
Perkins, Carysbrook, Va., president; Mr. C. B. Baker, 
Columbia, Va., vice-president; Miss Eliza George, 
Palmyra, Va., secretary; Miss Eva H. Snead, Carys- 
brook, Va., treasurer. Misses Rollins and George 
were chosen as delegates to the State Conference of 
Education which meets in Richmond during Thanks- 
giving week. 

After the business meeting, the teachers repaired 
to the grand stand to hear Dr. A. B. Chandler, of 
the Fredericksburg State Normal, deliver an excel- 
lent address to a large and attentive audience. 

ELIZA A. GEORGE, Secretary. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 

The directors of Physical Training and those in- 
terested in play activity for school children, from 
cities in Virginia, held their first conference in the 
John Marshall High School on November 24, 1915, as 
a part of the State Teachers’ Convention. Dr. Philip 
Sumner Spence, director of Physical Training and 
Athletics in the Richmond Public Schools, was 
elected president of the Virginia Physical Directors’ 
Association. 

A round-table discussion was held about the kinds 
of curriculum best adapted to school use. It was 
agreed that gymnastic stories, mimetic exercises 


(such as chopping wood), athletic calisthenics, a 
baseball game drill, marching tactics and open or-. 
ders, with games for each grade, folk dancing and 
organized athletics for the upper grades would con- 
stitute a curriculum worth taking as a type for qa 
standard in a city and country school where there js 
no gymnasium. The formal Swedish gymnastics 
should be minimized. 

The field of physical training includes among 
others the teaching of hygiene, dramaties, folk danc- 
ing, playground work, calisthenics and corrective 
symnastics. Progress has been made in athletics, 
and the Association hopes that before the end of the 
year there will be a Public Schools Athletic League 
in every part of Virginia among the city and coun- 
try school children. Dr. Spence would be glad to 
have the voluntary co-operation of those men and 
women who are interested in public schhool athlet- 
ics. The Virginia Physical Directors’ Association 
invites to membership all physical directors, whether 
in private or public institutions, and all those men 
and women who are interested in furthering physi- 
cal training and games among the school children 
of Virginia. The application may be made for mem- 
bership by signing the appended blank and return- 
ing it to Dr. P. S. Spence, Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

In physical training there has been a good start 
but it is now time that more provision should be 
made for taking care of the physical activities of 
school children. There should be a specialiy trained 
teacher to do the work, under supervision, in each 
school building. There should be a specially trained 
teacher to take care of the athletics, under super 
vision, for the boys and one for the girls. There 
should be a gymnasium in every school building, 
and a municinal corrective gymnastic clinic in each 
city. 

INFORMATLON FOR THE YEAR Book AND APPLICATION 


BLANK FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE VIRGINIA Pityst- 
CAL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Kindly fill in the following items and return this 
ecard at vour earliest convenience. 


NR MI SE cites, coca nc conan naaesnrad eeneiashe aha eee 


OO TTT OM TE Ee Rn eee 
PPORGHE COOCUDATIOR: oi. ciss.c:0rsnieecininia Siow Sree os 
and your Official title 


Graduate of the following Educational Institutions: 


NE? IE: ooo cress ko eke we are SE a Le 


Membership Fee, One Dollar. 
Miss Anne B. Conway, Secretiy. 
Make all checks payable to the Virginia Physical 
Directors’ Association. 
Return this card to Dr. P. S. Spence, Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


Pa 
Th 


the 
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Our Letter Bor 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
or Journal: 
e writer recently picked up a note-book of a stu- 
of Columbia University, the first few pages of 
h were occupied with different definitions of 
ation—some were striking, some were not, but 
ere interesting —so much so that I have deter- 
ed to add another to the list, feeling that if so 
definitions, all different in form if not in 
», make good food for thought, that the addition 

‘ill another can do no great harm. 
note, too, that most of the definitions were of 
or less ancient date, going back to Herbert 


Sp-neer’s time. Conditions have changed since then, 


consequently our education has changed and of 
should keep abreast of the times. At one 
io be possessed of sufficient Knowledge of litera- 
as to be able to use strange and mysterious 
is was to be educated. But to be educated to-day 
») be possessed with such equipment as to enable 
io best handle the problems of life to which one 
‘thrown in contact, and such an equipment em- 
es more than a knowledge of literature and of 
» theory. One must have with it some expres- 
Power for knowledge without the power of 
ition to carry it into practise is like a gun 
led and complete all but the barrel—the shots 
iid in all probability go wild; and, too, an educa- 
is a comparative term since the parties possess- 
t are comparative in ability and in energy and 
r of execution. Therefore in order for one to 
me educated one must possess oneself with a 
iin amount of the science of correct thinking and 
e art of correct acting, since all theory is in the 
m of thought and all art in the form of action. 
ERNEST FRAZIER COLE. 





FARMVILLE BULLETIN ON SPELLING 


or Journal: 
e bulletin of the Farmville Normal School of 
lecember, 1914, presents a very instructive mono- 


craph on spelling. It is concerned with the theory 


of the subject and types of spelling lessons. The 


former is treated in the first twenty-eight pages, 
ud the latter presents the reader with twenty-seven 
pazes of lessons. A glance at the table of contents 
shows the thoroughness of the grasp of the field. 
The writer has not seen a better, fuller or more 
usable pamphlet on the subject. The theory finds 
expression in the lessons which follow in a most 


vivid and practical way. By using it teachers of 
any grade or any number of grades find sound 
theory for spelling practice, and usable lessons as 
concrete guides for their grade work. Teachers of 
training and experience have contributed to the 
general make-up. 

That portion of the bulletin which presents “Types 
of Spelling Lessons” deserves some comment. From 
the many different lessons presented one is able to 
provide for that variety of procedure which is so 
essential. One ‘method’ does not suffice, for chil- 
dren tire of even a good way, if it is given each day 
in the week, and each week in the year. If one has 
thoroughly assimilated the ideas presented in the 
first section of the work, and applies these to any 
and all of the lessons presented, there is offered the 
most excellent opportunity for selection from many 
lessons of those parts which particularly appeal to 
one’s pedogogiec sense. Thus is provided, by a va- 
riety of rich material, the means whereby one may 
assert one’s individuality, and, if the general theory 
advocated by the committee is respected, a teacher 
has an excellent opportunity to not only teach spell- 
ing rationally, but to keep children interested, be- 
cause they are given means for teaching lessons 
which lack monotony and hence possess the excel- 
lent characteristic of variety. 

E. E. SMITH, 
Assistant Supt. Richmond City Schools. 





INTEREST ON LITERARY FUND 


i 
Editor Journal: 


In the article which appeared with reference to 
the “New Tax Laws” in the Virginia Journal of 
Education for October, the itemized statement with 
the summary showing the total amount expended 
for public schools in the Commonwealth appears not 
to contain the interest received from the ‘Literary 
Fund Investment Account,” amounting to $92,316.94, 
which amount must theretore be added to the $6,- 
371,388.34 therein set forth. 

The written statement above such itemized ac- 
count in the article referred to the fact that the in- 
terest on the “Literary Fund Investment Account” 
was a part of what the Public School System re- 
ceived, but it appears to have been omitted from the 
table mentione/. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROSEWELL PAGE, 
Second Auditor of Virginia. 





News Notes and Visits of Supetintendents 


The Corn Club and Field Day, November 12th, at 
Parksley, Accomac county, Va., was a great success. 
There was a large crowd present from all parts of 
the county and from Southern Maryland. In addi- 





tion to my regular work, I have organized strong 
civic leagues at Tangier Island, Bloxom, Chescon- 
nessex, Cashville and MHarborton. Had _ salaries 
raised, term extended, grounds put in condition, etc. 
I wish I could give in detail some of the splendid 
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work outlined by these leagues. The conditions in 
my division as a whole are very encouraging. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt 
J 4 % 

The schools of Alexandria city are now in good 
working order with the exception of some crowding 
in the lower grades We employed two additional 
teachers for high school work during the _ past 
month This puts the school in a position to do 
good work We have every assurance that the new 
high school building will be ready for occupancy by 
January 1, 1916 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
a4 2 
In Alexandria county, two white teachers give 


their entire time to the teaching of cooking and sew- 


ing. In spite of the loss of territory to the city of 
Alexandria by annexation, the increase of the school 
census in 1915 was 64 per cent. In Washington Dis- 
trict, the increase was 110 per cent. In five years 


the number of teachers in the county has increased 
116 per cent, and the number of children 94 per cent. 
During this period, the average annual salaries for 
white teachers have increased from $447.00 to $503.00 


or 1214 per cent, while the average annual salaries 
of the colored teachers have increased from $291.00 
to $386.00 or 67 per cent. 
W. T. HODGES, Supt. 
4 s 


The schools of Amherst county have opened under 
most encouraging circumstances; both enrollment 
and attendance larger than last year. The new high 
school at Bellevue, Temperance District, opened on 
the 25th of October with approximately a hundred 
in attendance, which has been since considerably in- 
creased. Our Teachers’ Institute, held on the 15th 
day of October, was largely attended by the teach- 
made 


ers. Inspector EF. E. Worrell was with us and 

a most interesting talk to the teachers, which was 
highly appreciated. On Saturday, the next day, Miss 
Frances Williams, of Lynchburg, addressed some of 
the primary teachers of the county, and explained 
the Howell-Williams methods of reading. The ‘‘dedi- 
cation” exercises of the Bellevue High School will be 
held on November 13th, at which time Dr. Hepner, 


Professor of Zoology in the University of Virginia, 
has promised to be present and make an address. 
C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 
2s. 
The of Buena Vista were so crowded that 
we were obliged to employ another teacher. 
J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 
4 4 7 
I had no time to visit the schools of Campbell 
county in October, but that part of the work will be 
pushed during November 


schools 


W. L. GARBEE, Supt 
AS ys 
the size of Danville where 
so many visits to the homes 


Is there another city 
the teachers have made 


of the children as the teachers of Danville have 
made—SS&§& visits? 
F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
S SF 

The Teachers’ Association and Institute of Giles 
county was held in the auditorium of the Pearis- 
burg High School October 14th and 15th. It was 
the best attended and more interest expressed for 


school work than has been at any institute I have 
held. State Inspector Terrell spoke on “Some Rea- 
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sons Why We Fail as Teachers;” Mrs. W. P. Mille 
principal of Newport High School, on “How We Muay 
Create a Love for Good Literature;” Dr. J. P. Mc 
Connell, of the Radford Normal, on “Training of 
Teachers,” and Dr. L. W. Crawford, of Emory and 
Henry College, on “The English Language and Lit: 
rature as a Joy.’ All who heard these address: 
were entertained and profited. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt 
MS © 
The Warrenton, Fauquier county, colored school 
has not opened—new building not yet completed. 
E. ALBERT SMITH, Supt 
SS © 
The schools of Gloucester county have started with 
fair prospect for success. An emergency certificate 
will soon be only a memory in Gloucester. The most 
favorable indications are an increase in daily at- 
tendance, a happy school spirit and the deep inter- 
the average citizen is taking in our schools. 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt 
Se SS 
The schools of Grayson county have opened wel! 
and running smoothly. The teachers voted that all 
become members of the State Teachers’ Association 
Unusually gratifying enthusiasm prevails in district 
organizations. A good number of teachers will 
attend the Conference at Richmond. 
G. F. CARR, Supt 


est 


Ss MS ff 
The delay in getting text books in Greene county 
has impaired attendance but we are getting straight 
now and conditions are improving. 


In Madison county, unfavorable conditions, \ 
delay in obtaining books and diphtheria have dé 
layed school work. We are getting now in pretty 


good shape: still short four white and three colored 
teachers. 


J. N. MILLER, Sup 


a er | 
In Halifax county, October has, as usual, bee! 
very busy month. Most of the schools begin 


month and the county and county School Fair « 
bined into one fair employ three days of the mo 
Time and space forbid a detailed account of 
county School Fair, but suffice it to say that thr 


hibits were better and showed a largely increased 
number of schools participating. Five thousand 


children of the schools were in attendance. The Cor! 
Club boys, consisting of about 265 in number, wer 
present with their exhibits, and although the weat 
was unfavorable, I pronounce the fair a grand 
cess and productive of great good. I have visited 
most of our high schools and some of the graded 
schools. The good publie spirit which prevails ind 
cates a successful year. 

H. J. WATKINS, Sul 

. n, } 


The one and two room schools of Bath co 
opened on the 11th of October. The high schoo! 
Warm Springs and Burnsville will open on or a 
the 15th of November with three teachers each. A 
colored school is yet to open in the Millboro district 
Several teachers in Bath are already at work on 
standardizing of their one room schools. Some W 
school improvement leagues are being organi’°d 
and I look for great improvement among the on‘ 
room schools through these leagues. The Bath [n- 
stitute at Warm Springs on October 15th and 
was quite a success. Inspector John B. Terrell \\* 
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the high schools during the early part of the 
th. I eannot speak too highly of the benefit 
ved from his visits for he is a help to us all. 
re will be a marked increase in enrolment dur- 
the coming two months as a serious diphtheria 
emic has forced us to close twelve rooms. 
ractieally all the schools in Highland have start- 
ind the enrolment should increase rapidly from 
on to the first of the vear. 
he Teachers’ Institute was held at Monterey on 
ober 4th and 5th with a large majority of the 
chers present. Inspector John B. Terrell was 
sent at the Institute and afterwards visited the 
schools of the county. The Teachers’ Associa- 
of Highland is in a very good condition. Two 
ecates were appointed to attend the Richmond 
erence. The county board will appropriate the 
and two room school fund towards raising the 
iry of teachers in these schools. Good results 
e already come from this wise move by the county 
rd. in that the first grade and professional teach- 
have greatly increased in numbers. The schools 
in excellent condition. 
BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
7 oe 7 
he schools of Isle of Wight county have opened 
fine enrollment. The new building at Mt. Car- 
is not completed and school at that point will 
iot open before November 10th. We had a splendid 
chers’ meeting October 1st with nearly all white 
jeachers present. The educational and agricultural 
was held at Smithfield October 26th. It was 
every way a great success. Governor Stuart made 
address of the occasion. An additional room has 
built at Claytores and two years of high school 
added. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
MS © 
James City county, there are a few teachers 
have not reported on time and a few schools 
vet open. Most of my time has been spent in 
ting schools and talking with members of the 
hool boards. All my time since arriving on the 
field has been given to school work. 
A. C. COOPER, Supt. 
| 


ie of the schools of King William county have 
of opened—six colored schools on account of our 
io! being able to secure teachers for them: two 
vhite and one colored school on account of the re- 
oving of the old buildings and the building of new. 
total enrollment for the above reasons is not 

it it will be. 


Niy 


H. R. EUBANK, Supt. 
SS 8 

(he schools of Mathews and Middlesex are pro- 

sing smoothly. Good enrolment and average at- 
ndance. The teachers seem interested in their 
ork. On October Sth and 9th we had a colored in- 
‘iiute in Middlesex attended by all but two of the 
‘iored teachers of both counties. Inspector A. D. 
\\right was present and gave the teachers a number 
Oo’ instructive talks. October 29th and 30th was a 
eala time for the children and parents of Mathews— 
school fair. Great crowds were present on each day, 
Who were addressed on the 29th by Prof. A. B. 
handler, of Fredericksburg, and Col. John R. Saun- 
lors, State Senator. On the 30th, President John P. 
McConnell delighted the crowd with one of his mas- 
terly efforts. 


( 


E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 


There has been much complaint from teachers of 
Nelson county concerning the difficulty of securing 
text books and exchanging the old books. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 
. 7 

The most remarkable and surprising development 
of the night schools of Norfolk city has been the 
source of much gratification to us. The enrolment 
at the advanced night school in the Maury High 
School was 417, average attendance 375. We have 
three classes in bookkeeping, stenography, business 
English, arithmetic, typewriting, penmanship, me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, cooking, sewing, 
millinery, algebra, plane geometry, Spanish, German, 
Latin, Commercial Law and machine shop work. In 
the Thomas Jefferson Elementary White Night 
School the enrolment was 131, average attendance 
105. In the S. C. Armstrong Night School, colored, 
the enrolment was 572, average attendance 510, in 
the Lott Carey Night School, colored, enrolment 316, 
average attendance 290; in the Abraham Lincoln 
Night School, colored, enrolment 380, average attend- 
ance 355. In the colored night schools, in addition 
to the elementary branches, we have cooking, sew- 
ing, millinery, laundry, carpentry, stenography and 
typewriting. It will thus be seen we have enrolled 
in our night schools 1,816, average attendance 1,620. 
The large percentage of attendance is the best evi- 
dence of the earnestness of the pupils. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 
S ff fe 

October has been quite a busy time in Pittsylvania 
county in school lines and work in this part of our 
moral vineyard. The harvest in the way of children 
waiting for the opening of schools not begun in Sep- 
tember has since proved to be large, and teachers as 
reapers-instructors-laborers were happily present 
and prepared for their responsible duties. New 
school buildings creditable in number and finish 
were in readiness to satisfy growing demands. 
Teachers began with lists of new books happily 
proving satisfactory, and the old song about “fre- 
quent changes” is obsolete and no longer heard or 
sung. For time saving and the accomplishment of 
results, the automobile is demonstrating with writer 
a wonderful superiority over other modes of loco- 
motion in school visiting, given good roads and 
weather. Our institute and fair on the 28th and 
29th of October were admitted to be splendid suc- 
cesses in all that can constitute the same. The work 
will be continued with greater enthusiasm and larger 
returns of profit and benefit. 

F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
Se 8 

One two room school in Pulaski county has been 

closed the entire month on account of scarlet fever. 
E. L. DARST, Supt. 
Se © of 

Owing to failure to complete several new build- 
ings on time, seventeen white schools in Roanoke 
county have not yet opened. We hope to have them 
all running within a few days. 

ROLAND E. COOK, Supt. 
Ss © ff 

In Rockingham county, the teachers’ institute on 
October 22nd and 23rd was one of our most success- 
ful meetings. We were favored by a visit and sev- 
eral instructive talks from our school inspector, Hon. 
John B. Terrell. Secretary of the Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, J. H. Montgomery, also gave a very interest- 
ing talk. Among other prominent speakers present 
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was Prof. A. L.. Hall-Quest, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The County Teachers’ Association also met at 
the same time When the association was in ses- 
sion, every teacher in Rockingham county joined. 
We are now able to report 100 per cent for the fol- 
lowing: County Teachers’ Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and Virginia Journal of Education. 
A prominent feature of our school work this year is 
medical inspection and State Normal School exten- 
sion. The inspection, which is nearly completed, is 
being conducted by twelve registered physicians of 
the county, and for their services we are paying 
them $2.00 per school room. <A definite report will 
be sent to the department when the inspection is 
completed. Quite a good work is being accomplished 
in this division through the extension of the De- 
partment of Household Arts of the Harrisonburg 
Normal. [ am sure we are all thankful for the atti- 
tude of the Normal president and the untiring 
efforts of Miss Frances Sale. 

G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 
Ss © Of 

With the same schools open in Southampton county 
as last October, our white enrolment for October, 
1915, shows an increase of 112 and an increase in 
average attendance of 78. Most of the cotton has 
been picked, and we have high hopes for a still 
greater increase for November. Those who are fond 
of comparisons should not forget that three predom- 


inating crops of Southampton are cotton, peanuts 


and piccaninnies. 

G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
MS «© OS 

The teachers’ meeting held at Spotsylvania C. H.., 
on October 26th was well attended, and Mr. John B. 
Terrell’s presence with his practical and inspiring 
talk was much appreciated by all present and will 
surely result in much good to the cause of public 
All the schools in Spotsylvania are in 


education. 
enrolments and every prospect 


operation with good 
of a successful session. 

Every school in Stafford county is in operation 
with indications of a successful term. Leagues are 
being organized and re-organized and patrons gen- 
erally growing interested. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 

, © 

The attendance at school in Russell during the 
month of October was reduced by attacks of diph- 
theria and whooping-cough in many neighborhoods. 
These diseases, I regret to say, continue to spread, 
notwithstanding efforts to hold them in check. The 
State Board of Health has just concluded a three 
months’ campaign against hook-worm and bad sani- 
One case of hook-worm is reported to have 
been found. The number of cases of bad sanitation 
was considerably greater. Russell’s corps of teach- 
ers this year we believe to be the best she has ever 
had. Generally speaking, the work of the schools is 
highly gratifying. 


tation. 


H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 
Mw 6. (OM 

We were delighted to have Hon. R. C. Stearnes 
visit our schools in Warwick and York, and see our 
teachers and pupils at work. Teachers, pupils, 
patrons and superintendent were inspired by his 
presence. We hope to have our State superintendent 
come again soon. Our county teachers’ institute was 
held at Denbigh with a good attendance. Our teach- 
ers are very loyal to the work and I am proud of 
them and their efforts. We enjoyed addresses froin 
Prof. Clarke, of William and Mary College; Dr. Wil- 


liams, of the State Board of Health: Miss Walte; 
Dr. Phenix, and Mr. Aery, of the Hampton Norm: 
Institute; Mr. Arthur D. Wright, State School I) 
spector; and Miss Minnie C. Taylor, of the publi: 
schools of Richmond. We all went back to our place: 
of labor refreshed and inspired for service, 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
MS © (Of 
The colored school league of Williamsburg has 
bought a piano for the school and teachers hay: 
opened a night school. The Woman’s Club promises 
to do much progressive work for the white school. 
Educational meeting scheduled for November .Ith 
with model lessons, spelling match, etc., to entertain 
parents. Agitating new building. 
H. E. BENNETT, Supt 
. 7 “@ 6S 
The case of excessive enrolment in Bellevue dis- 
trict, Bedford county, is being remedied by addition 
to schoolhouse. Others are, some sporadic, some to 
be relieved as soon as possible. 
C. M. ABBOTT, Supt 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
SECURITY AND SERVICE 


are invited to consider this Bank’s efficient services 
as a depository for your funds, and as Trustee for 
personal and corporate trusts. 

Your banking and trust business will be 
competently handled here. 

Call or write in regard to any business in 
which we can serve you. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VA: 


$1,600,000.00 
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Washington 
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Winchester 
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THE EFFICIENT NOTEBOOK 








rhere is no chance for paper to catch and tear 
than with other binders 


and fall out 
Six different sizes 
30 to 40 cents 








For tl 
the Biflex Binder 

I No 0k % 

( i ENBE ind PIEPE General Science 
oO M . 

( \" Wt and TWININ Physics Lab 

ite M i ‘ 
(GREEN H, N ind HERSEY: English Con 
MCPHERSON and HENDERSON Exercises to a 


tudy of Chemistry” ae 


70 Fifth Avenue 


THE BIFLEX BINDER 


The loose-leaf notebook with large, unbroken arches. 
Paper can be punched at a greater distance from its edge 


The loose-leaf notebook of satisfactory service. 
cover. There are no rings or metal parts to scratch the desk 
The loose-leaf notebook with reenforced fly-leaves. 


Paper ruled or plain, also drawing or cross-section paper. 


e convenience of student and teacher the following standard manuals are now available in 


GINN AND Col 










The paper can be moved freely. 


The metal parts are securely riveted to the 
The first pages will not work loose 
Price, covers only, 


MCPHERSON and HENDERSON Exercises to ac 


compa First Course in Chemistry’’ .......... $ 
MEII RY NOES ons eee le ceaseme 
MEIE Herbarium and Plant Description 
MEIER: Plant Stud , oe 
Moritz: College Mathematics Notebook....... 80 
MorITZ: Engineering Notebook a 1.00 


Geometry Notebook...... 


PANY 


NEW YORK 











“COLLEGE OF 


William and Mary 








I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., B. 
S., A. M 


I1I—Normal Courses to prepare young men for the 
work of Superintendents of 
Schools, etc 


Principals, 


III—Special Two-Year Normal Course 


School Graduates 


for High 


1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 


V—Normal Academy for those not having College 
State scholarships for young 
men preparing to be teachers 


Loan Fund 


entrance 


For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President 



























Books for Christmas Gifts 





Are always appropriate and are appreciated 
by Children as well as Grown Folks. 


We wish t» call your attention to ou 
large and well selected stock of Children 
Books, Books, New Fiction, Standar/ 
Fiction, Devotional and Inspiration! 


Books. 


Boys’ 
and 


A large assortment of Christmas Card- 
Calendars, Seals, Labels, Ke. 


We make a specialty of Mail Order 
and prepay charges. Let us send you ou! 
catalogue free. 


Publishing House of M, E Church Sout 


SMITH & LAMAR, Agents 
900 East Broad Street Smithdeal Buildiog 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented : 
THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of alarge number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
ill DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University ; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for en- 
trance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional train- 
ing of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 




















HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 

















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location. Best of Health Conditions. 


Modern in every Respect. 





Prepares teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar Grades and High Schools 


Special courses in Household Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts 





Second term begins january 31,1916. For information write 


EK. H. RUSSELL, President 
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The Only Grand Prize 


(Highest pote 4 ) given to Dictionaries, and that 
for Superiority of Educational Merit, was granted to 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


and the Merriam Series 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 


12,000 Biographical Entries. THIS NEW CREATION 


Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 


saa aac 








» REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER [Is an all-knowing special teacher answering with final authority 


Editions. 


all kinds of puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, history, geography, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 
THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 
It is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. The stand- 
ard of the Government Printing Office. The standard of nearly 
all the schoolbooks. Indorsed by State School Superintendents. 
All States (30 in number) that take official action regarding the 
adoption of dictionaries recognize the Merriam Series as authoritative. 
Would not a request to your school authorities bring the NEW 
INTERNATIONAL to your schoolroom? 


ze = ; ~ : Lae? | WRITE for Specimen Pages and FREE Pocket Maps. 
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-S G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, —- ‘ees 
= SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. NAME -._-_..-.---------------- 
EMU MT UHL ADDRESS.-.----_---..-____- - 





ATKINSON, MENTZER & CoO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


THE APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS 


More than a million copies arein use every school day. Adopted for exclusive use in the states 
of AR:ZONA, ALABAMA, KANSAS, OREGON, OKLAHOMA, and VIRGINIA. 


They teach the fundamentals of drawing successfully. Samples will be sent upon request to 
supervisors and superintendents. 


Address ATKINSON, atime & CO. 











2214 South Park Avenue - - - Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Julia Aunspaugh, teacher of English in the Maury The Educational Department of the I nter- 


High School, Norfolk, Virginia, is organizing another delight-  narjonal] Harvester Company of New Jersey, 
ful Travelling House Party on special private train to Florida Chic he a lid d a Base oe 
and Cuba during the holidays. | Especially attractive tour 1cago, - Joans Charts. slides and reels for €: 
for students and teachers. $135 includes every expense press charges and sends out literature to teac! crs. 
from Richmond, Dec. 27. Other tours during each month. QOrganize a club of rural or town schools to use 
ene Se Speen oe charts and slides in teaching agriculture, domestic 


Miss JULIA AUNSPAUGH, : aes : 
5 Greenbrier Apt., Norfolk, Va. Science and sanitation. Write today. 




















' 
Catalogue mailed free to Teach- 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES ers Teniuee, Dialogues, Plays, I.P Loose Leaf Books 
Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, é met 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, Educational Books and Write Let us send you complete descriptive folder ab 
Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift ee ee eee f handy, helpful loose-leaf books for teachers and st 
habet, Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, Records, Cer- or a a a cae ae 
Gflcates. Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, : tendents. Fully guaranteed. Write 
Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raftia, Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Price The Bell Book and Stationery Co 
Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, 
Dictionary Holders. Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. List 914 East Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
— 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


sifford’s *‘ Everyday Arithmetic’? has been adopted for exclusive 
for the Virginia schools. (Virginia edition 24 cents.) Thein- 
mm of this book will relieve the arithmetic hour from the character 
grind. This oral work quickens interest in the regular arith- 
ork. It saves time and makes power. More than that, it strength- 


itly the work as presented in the basal text. 


s oral work, based on text and pictures, is indeed the arithmetic 
lay life. It enables pupils to do independent and rapid thinking. 
s teacher and pupil and prepares for arithmetic out of school, 


isually worked mentally without pencil and paper. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


rED as supplementary readers for the public schools. This time 

the new Fourth Reader is included in the adoption 
Retail Price 
Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents 
lhe Wide Awake First Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents 
lhe Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents 
lhe Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed) 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


Washington and Lee University 








FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 


Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 
inspiring memories, it gives a 20th 
Century training amid the social 
culture of Old Virginia at its best, 
and gathers to its campus a select 
student-body from 35 States and 
foreign countries. 


For Catalogue, 


&c., address 


PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


LEXINGTON - - - - VIRGINIA 





THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 








SURE POP AND THE 


SAFETY SCOUTS 








’ RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interests of Safety 
rst at the suggestion of the National Safety Councii, and pub- 
| shed under its auspices. vi.—130 pages. Bound in cloth. IlIlus- 


trated in colors. Mailing price, 42 cents. 





| \Vhen Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, the 
‘int, mysterious, jolly, lovable little Colonel of 
| the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon a thrilling 
ries of adventures in safety. They learn about 
need for Safety First in their adventures with a 
‘wire, on the railroad, at a fire, in workshops 
1 mills, and they earn the right to wear the 
igic button of the Safety Scouts. Incidentally, 
y gain true ideals of courage, helpfulness, self- 
ance, self-control. 


\o more interesting and valuable book for supple- 
ntary reading has been published for years. 
r use from the fourth grade up. 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 








Seat Work for Beginners 


Helps in Learning to Read 


Letter Cards, 480 capital and small letters, print and script, 
each on a card about | inch square. Price 
10 cents a set. 








Word Cards, all the words of the first nine stories of the 
Howell-Williams Primer. Price 5 cents a 
Set. 

How To Teach Reading, a manual for teachers. Price 15 

cents. 


The use of the cards and other devices for seat work 
are explained in the manual 


With the Letter Cards go also directions for playing the 
Game of Word Building 


Any of the above-named helps will be sent, in any quan- 
tities, with no extra charge for postage or expressage, 
upon receipt of the price, by 


HOWELL & COMPANY, 


1115 BOSTON ROAD, NEW YORK 








YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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“IN THE HEART OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL SHENANDOAH VALLEY” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


ourses for four-year high school graduates 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 


a> 


3. For teaching High School Subjects. 


ear academic course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year academic course for 
three-year high schoo! graduates, to prepare for the professional courses 
Special courses in Home-making, Dressmaking, and Millinery, and for the preparation of teachers in 


all Household Arts subjects. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural school com- 


ice Study courses for helping teachers while at work 
Full summer quarter consisting of two six-weeks terms 


For catalog and full information, address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 




















Draper’s “Sanitary” Christmas Suggestions 


Adj ustable Window Shades Make this a BOOK Christmas, 





We offer you an excellent line of 








Fiction 
Gilt Books 
lead the market for Art 
Service, Adjustability, a 
Music 
and Wearing Properties Poets 
Standard Authors 
Juveniles 
Ask the schools who Books for Boys and Girls of the ‘ Teen’? Age 
use them and you will ee nee 
_ Bibles and Testaments 
find that we have Prayer and Hymnals 
: Crane’s Stationery, in handsome gift boxes. 
thousands of satisfied 
Write us your needs, We'll gladly quote prices. 
customers. CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS, 5c to50c ea: 


CHRISTMAS POST CARDS, J0c per doz. 


By mail, 12c¢ per doz. 
Write for sample today Holiday Catalog FREE on Request 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company Presbyterian Book Store 


SPICELAND, INDIANA Between Main and Franklin 
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SPHLIULING 


ISSUED BY 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 








A BULLETIN ON 
I Theory ot Spelling Instruction 
II Types of Spelling Lessons 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT 
‘Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 2, Dec., 1914, is a most valuable pamphlet. It is the best of its kind. Enclosed 


ase find 15c., for which please mail me the above named bulletin.’".—A New York City Teacher. 
‘The Spelling Bulletin strikes me as one of the best | have seen. Please advise me what a hundred 
pies of this Bulletin will cost.’"-—A Virginia City Superintendent. 
‘I received a copy of your Spelling Bulletin and have read it carefully. | like it so much that I should 
ke to put a copy in the hands of each one of my teachers.’’—Another Virginia City Superintendent. 
57 pp. Price 15 cents. 


The Book Room, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN, Farmville, Va. 




















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Second quarter opens January 4th. Offers all the courses usually 
offered in a standard Normal School. Free tuition for all teachers and those 
promising to teach. School in session forty-eight weeks each year. Theseforty- - 
eight weeks are divided into four quarters of nearly equal length. Same credit 
is given for work done in one quarler as for work in the other. Three quarters, 
whether consecutive or not, count as one session of nine months. 


Students can enter very profitably either in September, January, March, or 
June. Second quarter of the present session opens January 4, 1916. 


For catalogue and full information write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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| VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE | 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to the 
special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among these ad- | 
vantages are: 


I. ITS DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the name of the | 
‘‘ West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development and physical health by | 
an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of promptitude, 
order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self reliance and force of personal char- 
acter by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his | 
antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform | 
and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. } 


II. Its DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. ‘This embraces the study of En- | 
glish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business, law, political science. } 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Pro- | 
vision is made for the members of the Seccnd Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of liberal | 
arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are illustrated ‘ 
by continuous field and laboratory practice, The degrees of B. S. or B. A. are con- | 
ferred upon all graduates. 


into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share of | 
the p2rsonal attention of the instructor, The success of the educational work of the | 
school turns largely on this method. 

V. Irs Economy. The expenses are: tor Virginia cadets $325 ; for State cadets 
$165 a year This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room | 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery and } 
all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in this 
country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for 
the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. | 


General E. W. NICHOLS, | 


Superintendent | 
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| IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the dividing of classes 
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"Necessities for all up-to-date Schools! 
































NO DESK 

CAN BE 

COMPARED 

IN NEAT- 

NESS AND 

SANITA- 

TION TO O!d Dominion Sanitary 

OURS Water Coolerand Bubbling 
Most complete Maps, Globes and Charts Cup combined, best con- 

on the market. structed for school use. 








Boston Pencil Sharpeners 


Cannot be compared in 


their use. 








Our crayons and erasers are the vest. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 





























WILL YOU CONSIDER PATRIOTISM OR BUSINESS? 
Whv not BOTH? 


very officer and employee (about sixty men) of the Southern Desk Company 


dollar invested is Southern capital and every cent of profit 


( South It you spend your money here, it stays here and you 
have a < 1a it aga if it is sent North or West, it is lost forever so 
far as vou an yur section are concerne [tf our own people do not patronize us, we 
} 1] x others ao so 
We would not advance this argument if it were the only one, but it is not Our 
f he average. It is heavier, stronger, handsomer and cheaper. 
vi us, ask thousands of satisfied customers fromVirginia to Texas 


The Southern Desk Company 
Hickory, N. C. 























Advertising that Tells!! 
The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 
26,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes in every County and City of the 
State. 








Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 














